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SECRET SYMPATHIES. 


Man is the creature of sympathy. We are made cvpza9éw, to suffer 
with, to sympathize with one another. We might show that this 
principle extends to all matter as well as all mind. As applied to matter, 
it is termed affinity. ‘There is no isolated substance which will not 
unite with some other. All things remain harmless by themselves; it is 
their union with others that renders them baneful or salutary. The 
poison may grow in luxuriant beauty, and shelter insects from the storm, 
and afford them food: to them it is not poison; but man touches or 
tastes it, and he dies. What is food to one animal, may be poison to 
another. ‘There is no universal poison. Every substance is kind] 
to some other; even fire is harmless to asbestos. We hold sympathy, 
then, to be a law of the universe. 

A human being, placed in a situation which for social purposes 
would be esteemed most desirable, had he no animated object with 
which he could hold some kind of intercourse, would die of the 
feeling of solitude. We state this as an opinion, founded upon general 
principles of mind: but then our ‘ human being,’ — to kill him quite, — 
must be supposed to be deprived of all hope of any companionship, and 
of the memory of past interchanges of sentiment. Life might be 
supported by a spider, or the visits of a mouse, or the tread of human 
feet without the walls of our delectable prison house ; for such things 
have been known to cheer the dreary walls of a dungeon. Indeed 
spiders and men, and men and mice, have been known to form 
intimate acquaintance, from a sense of great dependence on one side, 
and probably sympathy on the other. The story is told of a love-loving 
Frenchman who was immured in prison for daring to aspire to the 
honor of a flirtation with a young damsel of the royal family. The 
warden, after some time, supposed him to be addressing a lady, from 
the frequent voices he heard, in passing the place of his confinement. 
Upon investigation, it was discovered that he had tamed a little mouse, 
to which he addressed the ecstacies of his passion, and which seemed 
to listen to his amorous descant with evident pleasure. This furnished 
much amusement to the court, and finally was the means of his release. 

here are, we all know, open and apparent sympathies among men, 
as there are in matter. ‘There are, too, secret and mysterious sympa- 
thies between man and man, and man and woman, and man and 
angels, and man and the harmonies of the universe. These resemble 
the attraction of the load-stone and iron: no substance, nor time, nor 
distance, can intervene to stop it,—neither does distance, nor substance 
regulate them. As the attraction of the magnet, w hen viewed in its 
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results, may be considered the great key which unlocks the world to 
our view, and, by bringing nations acquainted with each other, 


equalizes C1\ lizat ion over the globe; so our secret sympathies entice 
us into new regions of thought,—connect us mysteriously with coming 
setiiestihatisla conttiatiann us acquainted with high destinies, and lead us on 
to glorious undertakings, — giving dignity and elevation to the voyages 
of the mind, and shedding a halo of pure light around the apparently 
desolate path of the solitary student. ‘These sympathies are, indeed, 


secret Like the I naiden’ S love, VW hich she scarce gene Sto he Tse lf. the | 


are the hidden treasures of the soul. ‘They will 1 t perhaps admit of 


bemg analyzed. ‘The brilliant phospho ric characters upon the wall 
vanish in the light: so there are some feelings whose elements dissolve 
upon exposure; their virgin beauty, their cherished intensity is gone. 
My yste ry and indefinite ness are ingredients in passion and fervor of 
feeling. ‘Where is Gop? asks or — child; and when told that 
he is every where, he looks around,—lest in wonder. His compre- 


nension IS surpassed : satisfied that there is a God, the very indistinet- 


ness of his idea of him, increases his veneration for the 





‘Mighty one, 
Embracing all, -— supporting, —ruling all, 
b’} 
Being whom we call Gop — and know no more.’ 


We worship not the well known and common things of earth. 
Poetry drinks not her inspiring draughts from the definite and 
tangible. The boundless ocean, the unfathomable sky, — immortality, — 
death,—these very names are well-springs of poetry. Mountains 
are poctic ; lor the avalanche rests on their summit, and rushing fires 
burn within their bosom; clouds sit wpon their sides, —the burnished 
clouds,—and the rainbow fastens itself to their bnce-toge. A crave- 
yard is solemn p etry |; for we know not the fates of those who sleep 

neath us. We are lost as we reflect upon the sum of passions, and 
hopes, and disappointments that, at last, are smothered down by the 
sods we tread upon. ‘The flower that blossoms by the way side, and 
the birds that ome among the branches, are poetic ; for we recognise 
in the beauty, and happiness, and perfection of such creations, the 
unseen hand whose wisdom is equally displayed in the most minute 
and the most stupendous of its works. 

I have been led into these ruminations, which, the — I dwell upon 
them, assume a more serious and oe hical cast, by a little love 
passage I have lately been involved in, without ever thinking of such 
a result. One day, F fell a-musing upon sympathies, on finding out 
that I love my cousin. As | nightly take my seat beside her piano, 
and listen to her sweet voice, and then, when of her own accord, she 
ceases her song, and rises, and walks to the sofa, and leans her cheek 
upon her hand, and says not a word, I wonder how it is that she should 
know that she has just filled the soul to fulness with her melodies, and 
that I wished her to stop just where she did. I wonder how it is that 
she charms me so; for she 1s taciturn and reserved. Every interview 
only rivets my chains the closer. She seems to know that I love her, 
though I never told her so; and I feel—oh, reader, may you 
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some time,— at some proper time — know the like happiness! — that Lam 


be loved. The only assurance | have of the fact is, a look, a smile, and 


an Ah! ie ene conversation | How is it that we are in the 
climacteric, with the wedding day almost fixed, without ever saying a 
word about love or matrimony? If I could tell why I love her, ] 
am sure the feeling would not be love. She is not handsome, — so I 
do not love her for her beauty: she is not graceful, nor tall, nor fat, 
nor lean; she has no distinguishing marks upon which, fortunately, 
the tastes of lovers turn; but is a common-looking person among the 
thousand. ‘True, she has a large, dark eye, but then I loved her before 
l fairly saw her eyes, which she seldom shows in their fulil-orbed 
beauty ; for the long lashes veil them. She speaks little, but sits 
silently by one’s side, and you seem to be talking with her all the 
while. Are you in the ficlds with her, her arm hanging on your own 
in cousin-confidence, and a distant pe of grandeur and sole munity 
opens before you,— she says not a word, but gazes a and inte sntly 
upon the scene, and then turns her face to you, and in her eyes you 
see written volumes of eloquence and poetry. It isa ae sympathy 
that binds us; and [| cannot escape from it if I would. i believe 
‘matches are made in heaven,’ and that by unseen powers we are 
drawn toeach other. ‘The proverb is something musty, — but pardon, 
reader, the old and hackneyed theory, for it seems new to me,—as 
I have just come to feel it,—and it is the sweetest of my life. 

But there are higher sympathies. Hush!—we tread on holy ground. 
It is night! You are upon a lonely heath,—no dwelling breaks the 
evenness of your horizon, — you hear voices in the sky, —the choir of 
angels around the throne! far off. in the blue ether, you see the 
‘ship of heaven, as it bears “along the happy to _ home. The 
waves of air melt around its prow, and fall off in sparkling stars. 
They are arrayed in white robes, — those thea phe apnea their 
eager and expectant countenances shine with seraphic brightness. 
Who has not had seasons when visions like these come unbidden 
guests, and dwell in us, and carry us along whither they will ? 

The sailor upon the sea, the hunter upon the prairie, come at last 
to love their comparative ‘ly isolated lives. They move apart from the 
common sympathies of their kind, and also escape many of those petty 
discords and mean contentions, which wear and narrow down the 
immortal principle. If the mind be kept aloof from degradation, there 
is enough in the spontaneous action of glorious nature to elevate it. 
There are angels of the sea and spirits of the land; 

‘Thousands of spiritual beings walk the earth, 
Unseen, both when we sleep and when we wake :’ 
and they live in spiritual worlds of their own. What absorbing com- 
munion do they hold, in their apparent solitude, with the incorporeal 
creations of the universe! Hence their superstitions, as they are called, 
by those who know not their secret sympathies. Hence, too, their 
generosity and devotedness to others, in times of peril, — their heroic 
daring, —their contempt of death, and their prodigality of what most 
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men hold most dear — money.* Mark that child at play upon the 
grass! How he shakes his sunny curls, and kicks up his morocco heels, 
in fantastic glee! Sudde nly he stops, and gazes w ith glowing cheek at 
some distant object, and seems ‘to listen to the sounds that come from 
out the earth and sky.’ A sympathy, he wots not of but in its effects, 
has chained his attention: and as he grows up to manhood, they will 
thicken around him, and weave his destiny. 

We are so in love with written things ourselves, that at last we get 
to think that there is no thought that is not expressed, and no soul of 
poetry, without the legible mark of it with ink and paper. ‘ But 
nature gives to many a man a soul far better than his birth, and 
compels him to dig with a spade, who had better have wielded a 
sceptre. The poor and ignorant, the obscure and unlettered, ios 
thoughts and feelings whic h the y do not recognise or acknowledge, 
when they are dressed in the language of scholars —if they can be 
expressed. Secret sympathies are such, because they are never 
written, nor talked over, nor narrowed down and cramped by conven- 
tional forms of words, and fashionable restrictions upon feeling. The 
God who made the soul, did not make such a vast distinction in souls. 
He gives not to one a capacity for this unwritten knowledge which he 


gives not to another. Men m: Ly differ in acquirements, —in human 
learning, — but the lancuage of the stars is the sametoall. Moonlight 


throws its shadows around the cottage and the hall. Death, too, shows 
his power to the poor, as well as to the rich; and the mystery of the 
departure of the spirit makes silent with aw e alike the philosophical 
and the simple. Here is a common ground, and men talk not, but 
feel —all feel—the secret sympathies that sway and guide the bark 
of life. INB. 


Cortland, Oct. 1835. 


THE DEAD TYRANT. 
A FRAGMENT: SUGGESTED BY A PICTURE IN THE LOUVRE. 


His features, in the ghastliness of death, 

Wore the fixed gaze of blasphemous despair ; 

The deep convulsion of departing breath 

Had laid the workings of his spirit bare, 

And sealed the horrible impression there. 

Upon his lip distorted seemed to dwell 

The frantic wish without the power of prayer : 

As if the soul had in its earthly cell 

Received a foretaste of the pangs of hell ! T 





* A contempt of money may well argue a certain superiority of mind, sinee it has characterized a 
large proportion of genius, and many devotees of science: though this trait may proceed from reck- 
lessness and folly, yet to despise that which is so besotting in the love of it, from higher regards to 


something better, if, in this commercial age, it cannot command our approbation, may merit our 
charitable construction. 
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The Victim of Consumption. 


THE VICTIM OF CONSUMPTION. 


Sue was most lovely: in her deep blue eyes 

A lustre not of earth there seemed to dwell; 
Her cheek’s bright hue was of the tint which dyes 

The enamelled windings of an ocean shell. 
Alas! that glow was but the hectic flush 

That mocks, yet beautifies, the leaf’s decay ! 
The spoiler could not steal, without a blush, 

The fire that tempered such transcendent clay. 


She knew not of her fate: her thoughts and words 
Breathed all of bliss; when her sweet voice grew faint 
And came in broken gushes, like a bird’s, 
It warbled still of joy. Oft would she paint, 
As with a pencil dipped in Heaven’s own light, 
Some sweet domestic Eden, — Love’s device — 
Nor saw that Death, with arm upraised to smite, 
Stood by the portals of her Paradise. 


Oh! ’t was a fearful thing to see her build 
The bower of love as if upon her tomb: 
The lip that kissed the poisoned chalice smiled, — 
The victim went with garlands to her doom. 
She trod the pathway to the ‘shadowy vale’ 
As though ’t were paved with sunbeams, — and when swept 
Tears down the cnethn with woe and watching pale, 
Smiling she questioned why the mourners wept. 


And so she died — even as Slumber’s seal 
Weighs down the wearied lids of infancy, 
When evening shadows on its pastimes steal, 
So gently, and scarce less unconsciously, 

Fell the last sleep on her. The spirit-guest 
So softly from its fragile mansion fled, 

That, but for the closed eye and stirless breast, 
We had not known the Beautiful was dead. 


Like a lone bird that sits with folded wings, 
In some scathed ruin where its nestling lies, 
Hope broodeth mid decay, — and sweetly sings, 
Though only echo to the song replies. 
*Tis ever thus, — the Mother’s shriek of woe— 
The sob that from the’ Father’s bosom burst, 
When fell the last irrevocable blow, 
Told how their hearts the fallacy had nursed. 


But there was One whose silent misery, — 
As low he bent beside that maiden’s bier, — 
Was far more touching than the agony 
That finds relief in shriek, and sob, and tear. 
A dream had come to him on life’s bleak waste, 
As of an angel stooping from a cloud, — 
But when the glorious vision he embraced, 
It changed, and lo! — a coffin and a shroud. 


From that sad hour he seemed as one apart — 
From all the toys that human passions stir; 
His deep low voice of sorrow smote the heart 
Like the wind sighing round a sepulchre. 
A litle while, and he was seen no more 
By the green mound that wrapped his plighted bride ; 
There was a fresher grave — his woes were 0’er, 
And Constancy was tombed by Beauty’s side! B. 
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BIG LIARS. 


THERE can be no doubt of the fact, that Lemuel Gulliver has, in 
modern days, enjoyed too exclusive a reputation as a fictionist. Mun- 
chausen has laurels which, though partly deserved, are some whi at too 
exuberant for his deserts. Congreve showed his knowledge of liars, 
when he made one of his dramatic characters say to another : 


‘Ferdinand Mendez Pinto was but a type of thee, 
Thou Liar of the first magnitude ? 


Pinto was great in his way, — but he was a poor romancer, compared 
with Sir John Mandeville. The elastic credulity of that centleman 
could take in a mountain of mendacity. Marvels, that were such to 
others, were trifles to him; and with respect to the stories he heard in 
his travels, however gross they were, his great belief had stomach for 
them all. We desion to rake up a few of his wonders, and by com- 
paring them with those of Pinto, prove conclusively that the latter is 
immeasurably distanced, as also are Rabelais, Munchausen, Gulliver, 
and indeed the whole olden tribe of pencillers by the way-side. We 
will begin with the Portuguese. 

His travels were of one-and-twenty years’ duration. They were 
made in the kingdoms of Ethiopia, China, Tartary, Cauchin-China, 
Calaminham, Siam, Pegu, Japan, and a great part of the East Indies. 
They were ‘done into English by H. C. Gent, printed by J. Macock,’ 
and were ‘to be sold by Henry Herringman, at the sign of the Blew 
Anchor, in the Lower Walk of the London New Exchange, in the 
year of grace 1663. Poor Pinto! He suffered much, —and Cervantes 
has blackened his memory by calling him the Prince of Liars. Among 
the various sovereigns of the East with whom he sojourned, and in 
whose various battles he fought, he does certainly give accounts of violences, 
misfortunes, and scenes of bloodshed, that are somewhat enlarged, — but 
he does not expect them, we imagine, to be believed. In his wander- 
ings, he ‘five times suffered shipwrack, was sixteen times sold, and thir- 
teen times made a slave.’ He went first to the Indies, then to Ethiopia, 
thence to Turkey. Here he was purchased by a Greek, (he was then 
a captive,) and sold toa Jew. Then he was ransomed, and passing to 
Goa, was received into the service of the King of Portugal. Here he 
is engaged in astonishing battles, sees the strangest sights, and does the 
daily labor of Hector. Here is one of his largest lies. ‘ Whiles coast- 
ing the ile of Sumatra, he saith, ‘ we entred a litel River, and saw 
athwart a wood such a many adders and crawling creatures, no less 
prodigious for their length than for the strangeness of their formes, that 
I shall not marvel if they that read this history will not believe my re- 
port of them... W ith this preamble, he emboldens himself. to say: 

‘ Those of this country assured us that these creatures are so hardy as 
there be some of them will set upon an Armada, when there is not above 
four or five men in her, and overturm it with their tails, swallowing 
the men whole, without dismembering them!’ Gathering confidence as 
he gets on, he observes: 
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‘In this place also we saw a strange kind of creatures which they call Caquisseitan: 
they are of the bigness of a great goose, very black and scaly on their backs, with a 
row of sharpe pricks on their chins, as long as a writing-pen; moreover they have 
wings like unto bats, long necks, and a little bone growing on their necks resembling 
ok’s spur, witha very long tale, spotted black and green, like unto the lizards of 
that country : these creé atures hop and fly together like grass-hoppers ; and in that man- 
ner they hunt apes, and such other beasts, whom the *y pursue even to the tops of the 
hishest trees. Also we saw adders that were copped on the crowns of their heads, as 
big as a man’s thigh, and so venomous, as the negroes of that country informed us, 
that if any living ‘thing came within the reach of their breath it died presently, there 
being no reme dy) nor antidote against it. We likewise saw others not copped on their 
crowns, hor so venomous as.the former, but far greater and longer, with an head as big 
as a calf’s.’ 


a coe 


In the course of his wanderings, he somehow got into the service of 
the king of China, during which time the city of Nanquin was attempt- 
ed to be taken by the king of Tartaria, but his army was sorely discom- 
fitted. Mark the result. ‘ Now, says Pinto, ‘afier they had taken an 
account of all the dead, there appeared four hundred and fifty thousand, 
the most of whom died by sickness, as also an hundred thousand 
horses, and threescore thousand rhinocerots, which were eaten in the 
space of two months and a half, wherein they wanted victual ; so that 
of eighteen hundred thousand men, wherewith the king of Tartaria 
came to beseige Pequin, he carried home seven hundred and fifty thou- 
sand less than he brought.’ From carrying on an armament against the 
king of Mattaban, Pinto becomes Ambassador to the court of Cc ‘alamin- 
ham, whose extraordinary magnificence he specially describes, and 

thence sails down the great river Ritsey, whose banks, if we may believ e 

him, are stocked with marvels. He makes partic ular mention of ‘ cer- 
tain tawny men, who are great archers, having their feet like oxen, but 
their hands are like unto other men, except that ‘they are exceeding hairy.’ 
He saw, beside, ‘men named Magares, who feed on wild beasts, which 
they eat raw, such as serpents and adders : they hunt these wild beasts, 
mounted on certain animals as big as horses, which have three horns 
in the middle of their foreheads, with thick, short legs, and on the middle of 
their backs a row of prickles ; all the rest of their body is likea great lizard ; 
beside, they have on their necks instead of hair, other pric -kles, far longe 7 
and bigger than those on their backs; and on the joints of their shoulders 
short wings, (the real hippogriff!) w herewith they fly, as it were — leap- 
ine the le noth of five or six-and-twenty paces at a grasp.’ 

Let us now see how Sir John Mandeville bears aw ay the palm in his 
T'ravels,— werein is sett down ye way to the Holie — or Lond of 
Behest and Hieruzaleme: as also to the londsof the Great Caan, and of 
Prester lohn; to Indy and diverse other aniline with manie and 
straunge merveilles therein. His tour was commenced in 1322, and 
ended in 1356, — making thirty-four years’ absence from his native Jand. 
He went first to Egypt, and engage -d in the service of the Sultan of that 
country, Melek Maderon. His religion at last induced him to leave 
that court forthe Holy Land. Thence he went to Tartary, where, with 
four other knights, he was in the service of the Great Chan. His ob- 
ject of travel is thus expressed: ‘ And for als moche as it is long tyme 
past that there was no general passage ne vyage over the see; and many 
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men were desiren for to here speke of the Holy Lond, I, lohn Mande- 
ville, knyght, that was born in Englond, in the town of Seynt Albones, 
albeit not. worthi, passed the see in the yeere of our Lord lesu Crist 
mccc XxII, in the day of Seynt Michelle, and hidre to have ben long tyme 
over the see, and have seen and gone thorghe divers londs, and manie 
provinces, and kingdomes, and iles, and have passed thorghe Tartarye, 
Lybye, Calde, and a gret partie of Ethiope; thorghe Amazoyne, Inde 
the less and the more, a gret partie, and thorgheout manie other iles 
that ben abouten Inde; where dwellen many divers folkes, and of 
divers manners and laws, and of divers schappes of men.’ 

Mandeville seemed to labor under a kind of mental elephantiasis. 
Nothing was too large for his credit. In dragons and evil spirits, 
that carried on their ambulatory carnival on earth, and appeared con- 
stantly to the ‘stark staring eyes’ of men, he had the fullest belief 
in fact, if we m: ay trust him, he met with them in creat audios e, 
and saw their nests, as it were, where most they bred and haunted. 
‘In Ethiope, as we learn from him, ‘are such men that have but 
one foot, and they go so fast that it is a grete marvel; and that is a 
large foot, for the shadow thereof covereth the body from sun or rain 
when they lie on their backs.’ In the island of Macameran, which 
is a ‘great ile and fair, he says ‘the men and women have heads 
like hounds; they are reasonable, and worship an ox for their God: 
they are good men to fight, and bear a great target wherewith they 
cover all their body, and a spear in their hand.” The population 
in the island of Tarkonet, which he visited, receive this mention: ‘In 
this ile, all men are as beasts, and dwell in caves, not having wit to 
make houses. They eat adders, and speke not, but make such noises 
as the beastes do one to another.’ He proceeds: ‘There is another 
ile called Dodyn, and in the same ile are many and divers sorts of 
men who have evil manners. The King of this ile is a great lord 
and mighty, and hath in many iles other kings under him: and in 
one of these iles are men that have but one eye, and that is in the 
midst of their front,— which eat their flesh and fish all raw. And 
in another ile are men that have no heads, and their eyes are in their 
shoulders, and their mouth in their breasts !’ 

This gives Mandeville our ‘ suffrages’ as a superior of Pinto. No 
doubt his work was familiar to Shakspeare, who unquestionably took 
from it the information which Othello conveyed to the grave and 
reverend seniors, in his great Defence, wherein he spoke 





‘Of antres vast and deserts idle, 

Of cannibals, that did each other eat, 

And of the Anthropophagi, men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders. 


Mandeville continues: ‘And in another ile nigh-by, are men that 
have ne head, ne eyen, and their mouth is in their ‘shoulders! Another 
ile is there, where be men that have flat faces without nosen and with- 
out eyen, but they have two small holes in lew of eyen, and they have 
flatted nosen, withouten lippes. And also in that ile are men that have 
their faces all flat, without eyen, without mouth, and withouten nose, but 
they have their eyen and their mouth behind, on their shoulders "’ 
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‘The old knight was a perfect Yankee in inquisitiveness. These 
are his reasons for going to Tartary. We give them in his own 
quaint language: ‘ And yee schalle undirstond that my felowes and I 
with our zomen, we serveden this Emperour (of Tartary) and weren 
his soudyoures fifteen moneths agenst the kyng of Mancy, that held 
war agenst him. And the cause was, for we hadden grete lust for to 
see his noblesse, and the estat of his corte, and all his governance, to 
wyt gif it were soche as we herden say that it was.’ 

He regretted, when at Jerusalem, in the Land of Behest, that he 
could not find many of the relics of our Saviour’s crucifixion. He 
gives this account of some of them: ‘ A part of the crown wherewithal 
our Lord was crowned, and eke one of the nales, and the speer’s hed, 
and manie other relicks, are in France and Paris, in the kyng’s 
chapelle. This crown was made of junks of the see; half whereof 
is at Paris, and the other at Constantinople; and the speer’s shafte the 
emperour of Almany hath. Likewise the emperour of Constantinople 
saith that he hath the speer’s head—and I have seen his.’ 

It was a subject of great regret to our traveler, that he did not visit 
Paradise !—a place which he ‘approached ‘ very nearly,’ but concluded, 
somehow, not to enter. We wonder not at his scruples of unworthi- 
ness, after the large stories he had previously told. Yet on reflection, 
we can hardly conceive that, after recording those stupendous narrations, 
he could shrink from any enterprise. But although he did not visit 
Paradise in propria persona, he leads us to infer that he met a great 
plenty of persons who had,— and he offers us his information on the 
subject, with an air of earnest confidence, as if he could not be gain- 
sayed. He knew very well — (if he disbelieved his own story, which 
is doubtful)—that contradiction was almost impossible, since travel, in 
those days, was a matter of Herculean enterprise, seldom entered upon, 
save by Quixottes errant, and wights of suspicious integrity of brain. 


Therefore he was at liberty to speak as he did of the place beloved by 
our first parents, — and where often 


*‘ Hand in hand they passed, the loveliest pair 
That ever since in Love’s embraces met : 
Adam, the goodliest man of men, since born | 
His sons, — the fairest of her daughters, Eve.’ 


He does not enter, like the sublime and imaginative Milton, upon a 
picture of the verdant coverts of laurel and myrtle, the bright 
Acanthus, the roses, jessamines, crocus, and hyacinth, that ‘ broidered 
with rich inlay’ that holy ground; but he simply saith: ‘Of Paradys 
ne can I not speken properly, — for I was not there. It is far 
beyond, and that forthinketh me: also I was not worthi. This Paradys 

is enclosed all about with a wall, and men wyt not whereof itis walla 

for the walls beinge covered all over with mosse, as it seemeth: and 
that wall stretchethe fro the South unto the North, and it hath not 
but one entree, and that is closed with Fyre-brenning.’ This idea of 
the burning fire at the gate of Paradise he derived without question 
from the early Scriptures, wherein is recorded the ejection of Adam 
and Eve from Eden,—whom God sent forth to till the earth, e¢ 
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collocavit angelum qui preferebat manu igneum gladium, ut custo- 
diret aditum’ Paradisi. Indeed the hints of many of his gratuities 
are drawn from the Sacred Writings, which are thus perverted and 
obscured to his reader. 

We have written enough, we think, to convince the most sceptical 
that Mandeville is a préeminent fabulist,— worthy to stand like a 
Colossus among the great Fibbers of the Past. A closer comparison 
of his claims to distinction in this regard, will add fresh leaves to his 


crown. We have not forgotten the Pantagruel and Gargantua of 


Rabelais; the tin horn and cherry-tree of Munchausen; the Lillipu- 
tians that beset Gulliver, nor the extraordinary means which he 


subdued great conflagrations withal ; — but for ‘large discourse’ in 
fiction, we prefer Mendez Pinto to all of them, —and Mandeville to 
Pinto. WwW. 


STANZAS. 
PENNED IN A TRANCE, BY ONE OF THE ‘ SMITTEN.” 


Dearest, would’st thou but believe 

A heart that never can deceive, 
Alas! no longer free, — 

That faithful heart should truly tell 

The secret charm, the tender spell, 
That bound it first to thee! 


Tis not that cradled in thine eyes 
The baby, Love, forever lies 
On couches dipt in dew; 
*Tis not because those eyes have won 
Their temper’d light from April’s sun, — 
From Heav’n their tints of blue! 


’Tis not that o’er a brow of snow 
Thy parted tresses lightly flow 
In waves of tasteful fold ; 
Nor yet because the hand of grace 
Has formed that dear, bewitc +hing face 
In Beauty’s happiest mould: 


No, dearest, no! but from my soul, 
It was a little smile that stole 
The cherish’d sweets of rest: 
And ever since, from morn till mght, 
That glorious smile still haunts my sight, 
In dimples gaily drest. 


And, dearest, would’st thou but believe 
A heart that never can deceive, 
Alas! no longer free! 
’T would tell thee thou could’ st ne’er impart 
A smile of thine to cheer a heart 
More truly bound to thee! 


Yet should my days in sorrow flow, 
Nor Fortune’s loitering hand bestow 
A single boon on me, 
The frowns of fate I still would meet, 
And never deem my woes complete, 
Till banish’d far from thee ! H. 
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A VOICE FROM THE COMET. 





‘Loox toit well! Checks and disasters 

Grow in the veins of nations highest reared ; 

As knots, by the confiix of meeting saps, 

infect the sound pine, and divert his grain 

Tortive and errant from his course and growth.’ SHAKSPEARE. 












As I was lately indulging myself in an evening stroll through the 
avenues of that pleasant promenade which looks forth upon the waters 
of our matchless Bay, I fell into a train of musing upon the mutability of 
all human things. What gave a retrospective impulse to my medita- 
tions, I know not; but so it was that I was carried back to some of the 
earliest ages of the world. I thought of the Assyrian empire, founded 
by Ninus, in the blood and slaughter of his neighbors, — of his murder 
by his wife, Semiramis, who added Ethiopia. to her dominions, but 
was finally killed by her own son Nymios. I reflected upon the 
Second Universal Monarchy, founded by Cambyses on the additional 
ruins of many other kingdoms, and that this was cemented by the blood 
of his brother and his son, — that his kingdom was afterward translated 
to the Macedonians by Alexander, not without equal guilt, from whom it 
was subsequently wrested by the power of mighty Rome, the Fourth 
Universal Monarchy. Ife Ita kind of horror thrilling through my very 
soul, as I thought ‘ what millions died that Cesar might be great,’ and 
pondered upon the bloody deeds of Nero, Domitian, Caligula, Helioga- 
bulus, and the rest of the royal monsters, who had er their coun- 
try in blood, — how this mighty Roman Empire, w hich had existed 
above a thousand years, had in its turn been overrun and destroyed by 
Northern Barbarians, who annihilated almost every evidence of its 
greatness. I sketched to myself the present divisions of the world, and 
mourned that the benign influence of our holy religion had not more 
deeply penetrated the hearts of men. I was passing rapidly over in my 
mind, the existing state of Russia, still sunk in barbarism, — the peasan- 
try being yet slaves, bought and sold with the soil: France, that had 
waded tnrough oceans of blood to establish something like a free govern- 
ment, and apparently now retrograding: Prussia, a camp, where every 
man is a soldier, so marshalled that the will of the sovereign could in a 
moment array the whole nation in arms: Austria, no better governed 
for the happiness of its people: England, about to unsettle institutions 
which have led her on to wealth and to glory: Italy,— the once proud 
Italy, — humbled to the dust : Spain, — romantic Spain, — torn asunder 
by the most ferocious and bloody civil wars: South America, still ‘in com- 
motion, and even our own beloved country, far from realizing the moral 
blessings expected to result from a system ‘of government framed with so 
much wisdom, and cemented with so much patriotic blood ! 

While these reflections were passing through my mind, I was un- 
conscious of the lapse of time, and dreamed not that the midnight hour 
had passed, until my attention was suddenly arrested by a great light 
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at t the lower ont of the Middle- -walk. At the same moment, the tones 
of the city clocks, tolling the hour of one, rolled in waves of sound 
through the still and solemn night air. So sudden and vivid was the 
radiance, that at first it seemed a vessel bursting forth into flame. I has- 
tened toward it, and was on the point of raising the alarm, when, in a 
moment, it disappeared! Filled with amazement and terror, I turned to 
retrace my steps, and lo! the excessive light was still before me. I could 
now distinctly see that it was not an ignited body, but was in the form of a 
circle, und of that fierce and fiéry aspect which the sun sometimes 
assumes, when the intensity of his licht is dimmed by a humid atmos- 
phere. I stopped, instinctively, not knowi ing what to do, or which way 
to turn from the orb that glared upon my startled vision, ‘a still and 
awful red.’ At length a voice broke upon my ear, and I heard these 
words: ‘Fear not, mortal! —thou art under my influence. I know 
the range which thy thoughts have taken to-night. Happily, thy soul 
is not confined to time nor space, else thou hadst not wandered back into 
ages that are passed, and in a few hours have called up the mighty 
events which have consumed thousands of years in their completion. 
Know, then, that my dwelling is in — THE comET!’ 

The circular light now gradually faded from before me, and I beheld 
a majestic human form, clad in the regal robes of ancient Rome. I 
lack language to describe my emotions, as the Spirit proceeded : 

‘I am that Cesar, upon whose sacrifice of millions of human beings 
thou hast been ruminating. Forty-four years before the Christian Era 
was I assassinated, and there appeared a comet to receive me, like none 
which had been seen before nor since. From that period until the 
present, I have been the inhabitant of this fiéry and erratic orb, and 
hurled through illimitable space, amid innumerable glorious worlds. 
Mortal ! — thou art in the presence of the once mighty Cesar, who gave 
laws to the world. Listen, then, to what I am about to utter; for this 
comet will not remain long among you, nor will another soon ‘pass this 
way, — much less need ye expect again to hold intercourse with me, or 
with any other inmate of these w andering and blazing stars, — the habi- 
tations assigned to the souls of warriors. Thy religion and thy phi- 
losophy are at fault to discover why man is now the same cruel, rapa- 
cious, ungovernable being, in this day of science and knowledge, that he 
was in the age of darkness and ignorance. Almost wouldst thou arraign 
the providence of God. Know, then, presumptuous Child of Mortality, 
that thou art bound in fetters of Error. The Supreme has placed it in 
the power of every human being to secure his own happiness. By the 
unerring fiat of Omnipotence, has he decreed immutable laws, both phy- 
sical and moral, throughout the myriads of worlds invisible to this poor 
planet. Think but of an atom, — imagine to thyself the most minute of 
material substances, scarce visible to the human eye,—and contrast it with 
a globe ten thousand millions of times larger than the earth, and thou wilt 
have but a faint idea of the physical insignificance of this ball, when com- 
pared with that boundless space through which I wander. Yet hath it 
been wisely arranged, that for the uses of man, it is large enough. 
Greater magnitude could not have increased its comforts, nor would 
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change or alteration add to the blessings of human existence. Let the 
film fall from thine eyes, and those of thy fellow men, as it has dropped 
from mine, and they will see that matter is indeed of no value, save asit 
accomplishes the purposes of its creation, and that throughout all space it 
exists. Cast thine eyes up to the concave sphere above thee, and know 
that thou beholdest but a few of the myriads of orbs which are all com- 
posed of matter, and that each one is as peculiarly adapted to the uses 
of its inhabitants, as is this earth, which is now composed of the same 
elements as when it was swayed by my sceptre. Go, then, to thy fel- 
low American citizens, and proclaim to them, that they are fast sinking 
into Egyptian darkness. Their thoughts are all occupied upon mate- 
rial subjects. In their pride, they imagine that they are only annihi- 
lating time and space to minister to their farther advancement. Let 
them beware! Their peace, their comfort, their honor, their present 
and future happiness, all are at stake! Let them beware! My life 
was sacrificed to give freedom to Rome. Where is Rome now? She 
is where America will be long ere one century shall have rolled over 
the heads of her favored and happy people, unless they pause and reflect, 
that, modify, form, and fashion matter as they may, it will in the end 
be nothing but matter. Go and publish it throughout the land, that all 
the misery on which thou hast this night ruminated—the murders, the 
tyranny, the rapacity, andthe cruelty of man,— has arisen from the neglect 
of mind. 'To this very hour, in what moral have you advanced, even in 
this country of freedom, beyond the days of ancient Greece? Have youa 
greater poet than Homer? A historian more renowned than Herodotus ? 
A more sound philosopher than Plato? Has Euclid been excelled in the 
mathematics? Are your orators greater than Demosthenes? You boast 
of your Religion: Do you practice it? You talk of your Public Schools : 
What are they? You teach the pupils to read and write. Do you see 
that they read proper books? Are they imbued with a love of country ? 
Are they instructed in useful employments, that may yield them support, 
and advance the general interests of the State? Or are not your 
boasted Seminaries of Education but a mean of placing dangerous 
weapons in the hands of children that they are not taught to use? Do 
you encourage virtue by your public exhibitions, as the Romans did? 
Or are not your theatres often the scenes of every species of lascivious 
and ietaeaaih representation ? Are you refining, extending, and beautify- 
ing your language? Or are you not filling it with every species of bar- 
barism and corruption? Is care taken to have wholesome laws enacted? 
If so, how is it that in your towns and cities every tenth house is a 
rum-shop? Shall I go on ?—or have I already said enough to convince 
you, that large crops of cotton and of grain, — splendid ships and steam- 
boats, rail-roads and canals, — though all well enough, as new and 
convenient modifications of matter, — are not of themselves sufficient to 
preserve, much less to increase, human happiness, unless they are 
accompanied by a corresponding advance in morals and in religion? Go, 
then, into every street in your cities, to every corner of your land, and 
proclaim from the house-tops that he whose life was forfeit to the 
freedom of his country has been permitted to leave his Fiéry Car to 
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proclaim to the inhabitants of this Western World that some Tyrant 
will seize upon their liberties, and that their country will exhibit the 
same scenes of carnage, of blood, and of slaughter, as all former 
nations have experienced, unless the minds of the people are turned 
from their present maddened devotion to the mere modifications of matter 
to the higher and more exalted qualities of the soul.’ 
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Tue voice of the Spirit ceased. On the instant, an intense bright- 
ness glowed around me, from which an orb of fiéry red slowly 
ascended, gradually lessening in size as it receded, until at last it 
appeared no larger than a star of the fifth magnitude. Amazed and 
wonder-stricken, I took my pensive way to my apartment. I have 
recorded the strange adventure, and leave it to the reader to determine 
how far I may have been deceived, — how far my reverie may have 
been the effect of imagination. Certain it is, I shall not soon forget 
the solemn and warning Voice FROM THE CoMET. F. 
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LIFE’S SHADOWS. 


I. 

























On, what a dreary void is life, when all hath passed away 
That shed a freshness o’er its dawn —a glory round its day; 

When all its richest flowers have lost their freshness and chete hue, — 
When Friendship hath a traitor turned, and Love has left us too. 


II. 


’Tis well when apathy comes on, and Memory’s records sleep, 

If Joy forget to wake a smile, yet Sorrow does not weep: 
When woe hath poisoned every spring whence Youth’s warm feelings gush’d, 
Oh! let it turn to adamant the bosom it hath crushed ! m 





Ill. 





God keep me from their dreadful doom, whose mem’ry knows no night, 
But kindles on the tomb of Hope an everlasting light ! 

The wrecks of by-gone happiness unburied round them lie, 

And spectres of the gloomy past are ever flitting by. 


IV. 
Yet some there be, who pass through life, clothed as it were in steel, — 
Armed at all points with selfishness, who will not — cannot feel : 


Whose cheek no tale of wretchedness with pity’s tear can bathe, 
Whose callous souls the scorn of all is impotent to scathe. 





V. 


Nath’less, I would not be that man who feels not other’s pain, 
Whose breast at Nature’s genuine sigh forgets to sigh again : 

For he who binds the broken heart, in murmured blessings hears 
An echo of that anthem ever hymning through the spheres. 
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BREAKERS! 


A SCENE AT SEA,-—~BY AN EYVE-WITNESS. 


*Wuar stir is this? What tumult’s in the waves? 
Whence cometh this alarum ?’ Henry THE SIXTH. 


Tue group of islands called by us ‘the Azores,’ known to the 
English by the name of ‘the Western Islands,’ lies very nearly midway 
between Europe and America. They are all of voleanic formation, 
and present that appearance of rich fertility which might be expected 
from the nature of their origin. ‘T'erceira is, perhaps, the most beautiful 
of them all. On the Western side, a bold but verdant promontory juts 
out into the sea. On doubling this point, the whole island bursts at 
once upon the view. From the promontory on the left, the shore sweeps 
away inthe form ofa crescent, and terminates in an abrupt point, composed 
of rugged rocks. In one part, the island rises to such a height that its 
summit is concealed by floating clouds; in others, its wilder features 
have been tamed down into gentle slopes by the softening hand of culti- 
vation. The beholder sees before him a panorama of orange groves, vine- 
yards, and harvest-fields, streaked here and there with a dark mountain 
ravine, and sprinkled with cottages, convents, and country-seats. The little 
town of Angra, white as a New-England village, stands in the back- 
ground, smiling at the dark Atlantic, which rolls and dashes its snow- 
capped billows on the shore beneath. 

But to the mariner, the island is as treacherous as it is beautiful. 
From the Eastern extremity of the half-moon formed by the shore, 
toward the opposite promontory, runs a formidable ledge of rocks, 
that nearly shut in the bay, leaving an entrance on the Western side 
of only halfa mile in w idth. Around these rocks, in every direction, 
innumerable breakers lie concealed just below the surface of the water. 
Within, the anchorage is insecure. The anchor finds no resting-place 

until nearly every inch of cable has been let go, and then meets a 
bottom composed of jagged rocks. Woe to the vessel found moored 
here at any distance from shore by a Northern gale! It would be 
better that she had cast anchor in the open sea ! 

At Angra, one Sunday afternoon, in the month of April, 18—, many 
were the groups of dark-eyed, black- haired Portuguese, collected at 
the numerous balconies, which form so essential a “feature in Portu- 
guese towns. Spy-glasses were seen turned toward a_ beautiful 
frigate which had that morning come to anchor within a league of the 
shore. The flag she displayed, (it was that of the United States, ) was 
then almost unknown to the islanders: at least, no American vessel of 
war had as yet ventured round the promontory which conceals from 
their view the Western Atlantic. 

The day had been calm and clear. About an hour before, however, 
a few light clouds had come flitting over from the North-west. These 
were presently succeeded by others, larger and darker. The wind 
gradually arose, like a giant aw aking from slumber. Heav y, lowering 
clouds came rolling up from the horizon, spreading as they arose, until 
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the wile: expanse of blue sky w was obscured by one vast, dull, misty 
canopy. The wind, in the meantime, had been steadily increasing 
and it was evident to every one who had the least knowledge of such 
matters, that a gale of uncommon violence was rapidly approaching. 

There were two or three small merchant- nai moored in the bay, 
close under the island. 'These were in no danger from a gale blowing 
directly from the land, for they were sheltered from the wind by a high, 
precipitous shore, rising abruptly from the water’s edge. But for a 
vessel at any considerable distance from the shore, the case was far 
different. 

The American frigate had anchored at about a league from the land, 
and within a mile of the reef of rocks which shuts in the bay on the 
Southern side, thus bringing them directly under her lee. To extricate 
herself from this dangerous situation, by regaining the open sea, it 
would be necessary to stand for the passage formed at the Western 
extremity of the island by the promontory on one side, and the breakers 
on the other. This could be done only by sailing almost in the teeth 
of the wind. From the first appearance of a gale, the inhabitants of 
the town had watched the movements of the frigate with much anxiety, 
fully comprehending the danger of her situation. A man-of-war's 
boat, containing a party of officers, had put off hastily from the shore 
to return to the ship, and was seen dancing along the already swollen 
billows. At one moment it rode on the top of the surf; at the next, it 
disappeared entirely from view. At length, after a long contest with 
the waves, which had threatened every instant to ingulph it, the little 
bark reached the ship, at whose side it was shortly after seen hanging 
in safety. In the meantime, nothing on board the frigate indicated an 
approaching extrication from her perilous position. It is true, her royal 
and top-gallant-yards had been sent down, and her top-masts housed, 
on the first appearance of a gale. But this is a common precaution on 
such occasions, on board ships of war, even when lying securely in 
harbour. Two hours had now elapsed, yet not a sail was entered 
and to the naked eye she appeared as tranquil as if every one on 
board were asleep. 

But to those who were watching her from the neighbouring balconies, 
the spy-glass told another story. They saw that the most active prepara- 
tions were making on board to leave so insecure a position. A!I hands 
were evidently engaged i in endeavouring to heave up the anchor, and 
there was a struggle between the strength of the ship’s crew and the 
rocks, which held the anchor firm in their tenacious grasp. The 
gale was rapidly increasing, and it was clear that the ship was driven 
by it toward the reef; her anchor still obstinately clinging to the rocky 
bottom, only retarded her leeward motion, without preventing it. 
Under such circumstances, a vessel of any other nation, perhaps, 
would have cut her cable and run. But the Yankee had, eke, 
no notion of losing his anchor, and seemed inclined to defer making 
use of this dernier resort until the very last moment. 

And now, let us leap over those jealous bulwarks which hide the 


interior operations of a man-of-war, and stand on the deck of the United 
States’ frigate C 
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In that motely throng of officers and men on the quarter-deck, — in 
that hubbub of voices, in which are distinguishable only the hoarse 
growl of a boatswain’s mate, or the shrill command of a junior mid- 
shipman, —a landsman perceives nothing but confusion —a man-of- 
war’s man, the most perfect order. Just abaft the main-mast, the deck 
resounds heavily to the tramp of the crew, as they slowly, but steadily, 
heave round the capstern. With a measured tread, which keeps time 
with the animating music of the fife, they struggle with cheerful ardor 
against the formidable force of the rocks beneath, though there is yet 
no sign that their labor will be rewarded by success. In every part of 
the quarter-deck, at the different sheets and halyards, are groups of 
seamen, waiting but the signal to ‘ hoist away!’ while officers are seen 
scattered in every direction,— here a lieutenant, there a midshipman, — 
who repeat, at short intervals, the inspiriting order of ‘ Heave cheerly, 
my lads, —heave cheerly!’ Every man is at his station. The captain, 
mounted on the lee horse-block, looks with cool collectedness, now toward 
the quarter from whence the gale comes rushing on. then at the reef of 
rocks to leeward; and the first lieutenant, now the ostensible comman- 
der, at a few paces from him on the deck, from time to time makes the 
hoarse tones of the trumpet distinctly heard, amid the discordant din of 
creaking masts, —the heavy tramp of the crew heaving round the cap- 
stern, —the shrill whistling of the boatswain and his mates, — and the 
fearful roaring of the wind through the rigging. 

A quarter of an hour elapsed, and to all appearance this interval of 
anxious suspense was about to have a terrible termination. The ship 
seemed about to be dashed upon the rocks, which might now be seen 
scarce a hundred yards to leeward. The order was given to cut the 
cable. It had hardly been issued, before a simultaneous cry from the 
crew announced that the ‘anchor was home.’ The tramp of the men 
became quicker and quicker, as the capstern bars went round with 
augmented speed, until the anchor, reduced to a naked stem, im its 
contact with the rocks, was securely lodged in its place. Instantly the 
bars were unshipped from the capstern, and the order to ‘make sail’ 
was followed by the rush of men up the rigging, — the tumultuous 
flapping of canvass as it was displayed to the wind, —the shrill screeching 
of the boatswain’s whistle, —and the confused shouting of voices, nearly 
drowned by the roar of the elements. In a few moments the frigate 
was dashing through the water in the direction of the outlet to wind- 
ward, under close-reefed topsails, her yards almost touching the waves. 


Tue second night after the incident we have been attempting to describe 
found the C midway between the Azores and Madeira, sweeping 
rapidly over the open sea, with a strong north-west breeze, right aft. 
The first watch had been relieved, and the striking of ‘two bells’ (one 
o'clock) had told the drowsy starboard watch, lying scattered fore and 
aft on the deck, that three hours must elapse before they could retire to 
their hammocks. The lieutenant on duty, carrying in his hand that 
sceptre of naval command, a trumpet, strolled up and down the star- 
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board side of the quarter-deck. On the larboard side were three or 
four midshipmen, keeping themselves awake by pacing briskly over 
the portion of deck between the main and mizen masts, and commenting 
on the narrow escape of the preceding day. 

Swift driving clouds obscured the greater part of the heavens; but 
leaving here and there a large field of blue sky, clear as cry stal, and 
bespangled with stars. At times the moon, glittering with metallic 
brilliance, as if delicately carved out of the whitest silver, would 
suddenly. appear sailing through the liquid ether, and as quic kly 
vanish, —and then indeed ‘there was darkness on the face of the deep.’ 
It needed little aid from fancy to imagine her a beauteous, half-blush- 
ing, half-romping young Phebe, now playfully dancing and skipping 
about, smiling upon an admiring observer with timid archness, and 
then slyly running to hide her bright face behind her grandmother’s 
apron. 

The ship was sailing under single-reefed top-gallant-sails, with a ten- 
knot breeze; for though it was night, and a dark night too, nothing 
like land or a ledge of rocks existed within hundreds “of miles of her 
present course, if the charts could be relied on. There could be, then, 
no danger in letting the old ship walk as fast as she pleased over the 
water, especially as there was no appearance of a squall, —the breeze, 
though strong, blowing remarkably steady ; though one or two veteran 
quarter-masters, to whom experience had taught caution as well as 
courage, shook their heads in disapproval of what they considered the 
imprudence of the captain in keeping such a press of sail on the ship 
after night-fall. 

The greater part of the men on deck, lying between the guns, had 
fallen asleep. The conversation of the midshipmen had subsided into 
occasional monosyllables, — the youngest of them was napping on the 
arm-chest. The officer of the watch himself was leaning very suspi- 
ciously against the bulwarks. Nothing disturbed the stillness of the 
scene, save the monotonous sighing of the wind as it filled the bellying 
canvass, and the showery spray, as it was dashed from the angry billows 
by the prow. Suddenly, a hollow voice, coming apparently from the 
main-topmast head, but which seemed to those on the quarter-deck 
frightfully near, shouted: ‘ Breakers ahead ? 

‘Where away?’ instantly demanded the lieutenant, through the 
trumpet, at the top of his voice. 

Not a man on deck, officer or seaman, but waited with intense 
anxiety the response. But no answer came. The officer of the deck 
impatiently repeated the question. Still, all was silent. It was strange, 
too. The voice had appeared to come from a point at least as elevated 
as the topmast-head ; but it is not usual, on board ships of war, for men 
to be seen at night higher than the main-top. And in fact there was no 
one visible on the mast, from the royal yard downward, but the men 
stationed in thetop. It was, undoubtedly, one of these who had given 
the alarm. The officer hailed the top. 

*Maintop there |’ 
‘ Ay, ay, Sir!’ 
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‘Which of you sung out ‘ breakers !’ just now ? 
‘Twas n’t none of us, Sir,’ 
‘ Didn't you hear any body halloo ‘ breakers ahead ?’ 
‘No, Sir, answered several of them together, in a tone that convinced 
every one that they spoke the truth. 
‘Mizzen-top there !’ 


‘Sir!’ 
‘Did you hear ‘ breakers!’ sung out, just now ? 
‘Yes, Sir.’ 


‘Where from ? 

‘From the quarter-deck, Sir.’ 

It was mysterious. All on deck, including the lieutenant himself, 
would have taken their oath that the voice had come from the main-top- 
mast cross-trees, or thereabouts; but a midshipman, who was ordered 
thither to reconnoitre, returned with the intelligence that not a soul 
was aloft, but the men stationed in the top. 

At length he sung out: ‘ Young gentlemen of the watch, tell a 
boatswain’s mate to come here. We must give these rascals a taste of 
the colt. Then, putting the trumpet to his mouth, he addressed the 
top-men in a stern voice: ‘Come all of ye down from the maintop,— 
d’ye hear ? — ev ery mother’s son of ye!’ 

‘Ay, ay, Sir’ responded the obedient seamen, though they under- 
stood pretty well the object of this unexpected invitation. 

The night was warm, and consequently all the wind-sails in the ship 
were in requisition. It may be well to state, for the benefit of landsmen, 
that these are very convenient contrivances for keeping up a circula- 
tion of fresh air below decks. Without them, the ward-room, the 
steerage, the cock-pit, and the birth-deck, would be insupportable in 
warm weather. They consist of large tubes of canvass, having their 
upper orifices, —(which are always turned toward the quarter from 
whence the wind blows,) —at about fifteen feet from the deck ; they are 
let fall through the different hatch-ways, and their lower extremities 
open on that | part of the ship which they are intended to ventilate. 

The top-men were ranged ina line at the starboard gang-way. The 
boatswain stood ready to perform his duty. The lieutenant then gave 
them a lecture in true naval style, — which we do not care to repeat, — 
on the enormity of their offence in thus daring to disturb the whole 
ship's company. He told them that he could have them all strung up 
to the yard-arm for it, but ended with the very comfortable intelligence, 
that, as they had generally behaved themselves in an orderly manner, 
he would only ‘skin them alive.’ 

In truth, if any of them had stood convicted of the offence in question, 
it would have been, by the rules of the service, a much more serious 
affair than a few lashes with the colt. But the officer was more than 
half convinced of their innocence. He knew the difficulty of finding 
out the real delinquent ; but it was necessary to keep up the forms of 
naval justice, — and he would cut a very poor figure in the eyes of 
the ship's crew, if he should permit such a heinous misdemeanor to 
pass unpunished. Consequently the reiterated protestations of inno- 

cence from some of the more timid among them, or from others who 
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happened to be cursed with tender hides, had no other effect than to 
elicit a fresh volley of oaths from the officer, and the order to strip off 
their jackets. 

‘ Now,’ said the lieutenant, ‘if the rascal who is guilty will come out 
and confess it, he alone shall suffer, and the rest may go about their 
business.’ 

There was silence for a few moments, — but no one seemed anxious 
to accept this very tempting invitation. The lieutenant was about to 
put in practice the laudable maxim universally adopted in the navy — 
‘Flog ten innocent men, rather than let one guilty man escape,’ —the 
boatswain’s mate was even beginning to flourish his colt, — when 

‘Breakers ahead! shouted the voice aloft, in the same deep, 
sepulchral tones as before. 

All eyes were turned upward. Not a human being was to be seen. 
The boatswain’s mate let fall his instrument of torture, and a close 
observer might have perceived that a superstitious awe was creeping 
over the minds of the crew. An old quarter-master, hat in hand, came 
and spoke in a low voice to the officer of the deck, pointing significantly 
to the cockpit wind-sail. The lieutenant nodded his head, and turning 
toward a midshipman who stood near him, said: 

‘Which of the young gentlemen sleeps in the cockpit ? 

‘Mr. B , Sir, was the reply. 

‘Go down, and tell Mr. B that I wish to see him on deck.’ 

‘Ay, ay, Sir,’ said the midshipman, as he hastened to execute the 
command. 

‘Is it you, Mr. B ” said the officer of the watch, as soon as he 
made his appearance on deck, ‘ who have thus dared to amuse yourself 
by disturbing the whole ship's company ? 

‘ Yes, Sir” answered the young gentleman, with a smile which the 
stern manner of his superior could not wholly suppress. 

‘Very well, Sir, you may go down again: but you will soon learn 
that a man-of-war is no place for ventriloqguism, nor any such waggery. 
I shall report you in the morning to the captain.’ 

The next day poor B found the lieutenant’s prediction verified in 
a severe reprimand and a month’s suspension. L. C. P. 














MOSS. 


How I love to look on the fresh, green moss, in the pleasant time of spring, 
When the young, light leaves in the quick breeze toss, like fairies on the wing: 
When it springeth up in woodland walks, and a natural carpet weaves, ; 
To cover the pale and withered stalks, and last year’s fallen leaves. 


And dearly I love to see it where, on the old ruin gay, 

Which crumbles to Time’s heavy touch, it spreads its mantle gay. 

And I love its freshened brilliancy, when the last rain hath pattered, 

And the sun-lit drops on its surface lie, like stars from the pure sky scattered. 


But oh! I love the bright moss most, when I see it thickly spread 
O’er the sculptured stone that fain would boast of its forgotten dead : 
For I think, ‘If that lowly thing can efface the fame that earth hath given, 


Who is there that would ever chese glory, save that of Heaven ! M. A. B. 
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THE DYING POET. 


Wirn gentle motion, swaying to and fro, 
Dimly revealing half the scene below, 
Through the night watches weary vigil keeping 
O’er the pale form beneath its faint beams aie 
Flickering and flaring in the night air damp 
Which breathes around, an antique pendant lamp 
With sickly lustre gilds the shadowy gloom, 
The phantom horrors of the silent room, 
Where, calm and willing as a little flower 
Shutting its petals at the twilight hour, 

Soft as the breeze that cools the summer day, 

A weary spirit breathes itself away. 


Approach yon couch, and gaze upon that form 
Of manly beauty, wrecked by many a storm 
Of passion wild. The chilly midnight air 
Plays with the clusters of the raven hair 
That shades and veils his lofty brow from view, 
Contrasting sadly with that pallid hue 
Which fast absorbs the fading hectic streak, 
By Death’s cold finger stamp’d upon his cheek. 
That glorious orb— that soul-lit eye is hid 
3y the long lashes of its drooping lid : 
No fearful pangs his wasted frame convulse, 
But throbbing heart — the wildly fluttering pulse, — 
The sudden heaving of the quivering breast, 
Like ocean waking from a transient rest, — 
The half drawn sigh — the quick and gasping breath, — 
Proclaim too well the stealthy work of eat 1. 


He wakes — his cheek assumes a sudden flush 
Of transient life— he speaks— and like the gush 
Of limpid waters as they gently flow 

From verdant hills to greener vales below, 

And sleeping lakes by tempests seldom stirred, 
Breathes on his lip — the Poet’s dying word. 


‘It comes — the hour so coveted and sought 
Through all the changes of the vanished years, 
With shame and glory — sorrow — pleasure fraught 
Illumed by smiles — or dimmed by gushing tears. 
And shall I play the coward now, or shnnk 
From the dim region’s brink ? 


‘Why should I shrink? I have no fear of change, 
Since from the little sphere which gave me birth 
In worlds ideal I have learned to range; 
Or if at times I sought this lower earth, 
’'T was as the bird by weariness oppressed, 
But for a moment’s rest. 


‘The world — the world of guilty men I loathed, — 
And so I sought another to create ; 
There my soul’s thoughts in living forms were clothed ; 
Then dreamed myself the conqueror of fate: 
Vain dream! these menial creatures could rebel, 
And make my earth — a hell. 


‘ And thither earthly phantoms found their way, 
With damned thoughts obscured by accents sweet ; 
Of immortality much muttered they, 
And proffered fading laurels at my feet ; 
And then I bartered soul and all—oh shame ! 
For perishable fame ! 
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‘Giving the secrets of my breast to others 
For the base incense of the vulgar crowd, 
Whose very souls might hail the worms as brothers: 
But yet with such idolatry grew proud, 
And for a season almost deemed I trod 
This hated earth — a God! 


‘I too became Idolater in turn, 
And bowed my heart before a lovely form 
Of that same clay, I had been wont to spurn ; 
Re-touched the mould with Fancy’s colours warm, 
Then from the world poetic, fire I stole, 
And gave the form a soul. 


‘Investing it with outward beauty rich, 
And mental loveliness, and all things fair — 
Ten thousand attributes of glory, which 
Existed but in fevered thought — yet there 
A willing slave, my inmost soul I poured, 
And my own work adored. 


* And how repaid this exercise of art? 
’Tis an old tale, oft told upon the lyre; 
The vulture ever eating at the heart 
Which still endures, unable to expire ; 
The chains of passion that forever bind 
The energies of mind! 


‘Such am I left; my heart has burned to dust 
With the fierce flames which flicker to go out 
And leave it lifeless ; ’reft of every trust, 
All hope extinct — all faith obscured by doubt ; 
Without a tear to dew my burning eye, 
I have but now — to die! 


‘Welcome ye terrors which my soul defies ! 
No pangs more deep than those which rankle here, — 
No other hell has bitterer agonies 
Than this crushed heart —oh! what have I to fear ? 
Nought — nought —e’en blest with life of endless pain, 
So not these woes again ! 


‘Back to its source the life-tide slowly steals; 
How now my spirit freezes with despair! 
How with strange images this sick brain reels! 
No moment left — the season’s past for prayer — 
Yet this stern agony claims one request — 
Father — oblivion — rest!’ 


The struggle ’s o’er — that heart is stilled and crushed, 
Those fearful tones like dying winds are hushed ; 
Heavy with death the drooping eye-lids close 

And the pale features sink to stern repose. 

Oh! think not such the feverish accents wild 

By Fancy forced from Fiction’s imaged child. 

For thus too oft the sweetest poésy floats 

Upon the air with spirit-stirring notes, 

From harp with fibres of the bosom strung, 

Whose music by fierce agony is wrung, 

Whose every chord swept o’er by hand of pain 
Vibrates responsive to some mournful strain, 

In the dark soul strange wie 4 See awakes, 

One moment quivers — and forever breaks ! 

Yet — strange delusion ! — breathings such as these 
Delight the soul, and craving Fancy please, — 

And we, like urchins on the storm-white shore, 

Who smile to hear the breaker’s sullen roar, 
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Meanwhile forgetting that the angry wave 

Drags some proud vessel to an ocean grave, 

List to such strains, nor deem that they can be 

The echoes sad from Passion’s troubled sea, 

Whose fearful waves, whose wildly-dashing surge 

Resound lost Hope’s or Love's expiring dirge, — 

Whose tide sweeps on with force that owns no check, 

And bears the Heart a storm-worn, shattered wreck, 

Which for a moment crowns the billow’s crest, 

Then with wild music sinks to awful rest. B. D. W. 


New- York, Nov. 10, 1835. 





TRAVELS OF AN INDIAN PRINCE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


IN A SERIES OF LETTERS 
FROM A NORTH AMERICAN OGIMAH, ON A VISIT TO THE ATLANTIC SEA-BOARD: ADDRESSED TO A 


FRIEND IN A REMOTE PART CF THE INTERIOR. 


NUMBER TWO. 





Buffalo. 


My Frienp: Feeling an insatiable desire to see the interior of a 
country whose frontiers had afforded me so many objects of remark, 
and of whose wealth and population I continued to hear new and 
interesting accounts, I determined to make but a short stay at Detroit, 
and to select some of the great commercial cities of the Atlantic as the 
theatre of my observations. I was conversing with a grave gentleman 
one day, who said to me in a sententious tone: ‘Oh, Wawanosh, if 
thou wouldst form an adequate idea of the American people, hasten to 
view their populous inland towns and great sea-board cities. If thou 
wouldst see ships that can withstand the tempests, and brave the battle, 
visit their navy-yards and their spacious harbours. If thou hast a 
curiosity to know the principles of their government and laws, and to 
hear their great civil chiefs speak in council, visit their political capitals 
and legislative assemblies. In short, in whatever department of know- 
ledge thou wouldst perfect thyself — whether it be to contrast manners 
and customs— to acquire just conceptions of their agriculture, com- 
merce and manufactures, or their attainments in invention, or the polite 
arts —their belles-lettres or their politics, —the sea-board is the field 
for observation, stricture, and comparison.’ 

So fully was I convinced of the justness of these remarks, that I 
determined to loose not a moment in profiting by them, and making 
the necessary dispositions, | embarked, with my attendants, on board a 
vessel which, by some extraordinary effort of human ingenuity, was 
rapidly propelled through the water, without the aid of oars or sails. 
Thou art ready to say, that my credulity has been imposed on; but I 
can nevertheless assure thee of the truth of my assertion. I was told 
the motion was produced by the power of steam; but it was a long 
time, and not until after repeated examinations, that I could be convinced 
of the mode of its production and operation, which 1s truly wonderful. 
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ind of all that I have seen of dn mec aade arts, of this ingenious 
people, this is, by far, the most extraordinary example. Think of the 
vapour of water, which is only known to our people as a medicinal 
atmosphere, being made to lift ponderous iron bars, and turn prodigious 
cranks and wheels! Looking upon the whole floating structure, it 
seems as if it were urged along by the innate impulses of a mechanical 
soul. ‘This species of vessel is claimed by the Americans as a pecu- 
liar invention of their own. But the principle of the engine itself is 
due to the parent tribe, of which this people are the descendants. 
‘Who’ I observed to a person on board, ‘ was the inventor of this mode 
of propelling ships? ‘Fulton’ wasthe reply. ‘Surely,’ I resumed, ‘the 
admiration of his genius cannot be confined to his own country, of 
which he has been the more immediate benefactor, but must embrac e 
the whole civilized world.’ ‘Civilized world!’ he reiterated, —‘a large 
part of the light and talents of the civilized world is ial by one 
nation to demonstrate that its neighbours have no intellectual light, 
talents, or genius at all!’ ‘Is it possible,’ I rejoined, ‘ that civilized and 
savage nations approach so near, in denying to merit its just reward, 
merely because a river, a lake, or a mountain, separates tribes ?’ 
Among the passengers who crowded the cabins of this boat, I remarked 
a number who observed a singular custom, during the evenings, and 
sometimes during a part of the day. Four persons sat upon opposite 
sides of a table, and threw down before them, alternately, pieces of 
square-shaped, stiff white paper, containing hieroglyphic marks, and 
I heard them occasionally vociferate certain cabalistic words. It was a 
long time before I ventured to interrogate any person on the subject, 
lest I should disturb a ceremony, whic h, from the great earnestness and 
fixed attention displayed, might possibly be a part of their religion. 
Again, it occurred to me that “this must be some mathematical problem, 
which would be, by and by, solved, and the results carefully printed in 
the transactions of some of their learned societies. 'The Americans, 
thought I, are a grave, moral and philosophical people, and all their 
efforts are directed toward the promotion of great and useful objects. 
But oh, spirit of the Jeeseekaun!* how prone is a stranger to fall into 
errors of the grossest kind. Wouldst thou believe it, that what I sup- 
posed to be a religious ce remony, or a philosphical inquiry, turned out 
i be a mere amusement at the game of cards. Canst thou believe it, 
that the same people, who invent steam-boats, and build cities of brick, 
squander a great portion of their time in this idle, insipid, and (as I am 
told) expensive amusement. I find, by inquiry, that to supply these 
cards forms the business of entire manufactories, —that vast quantities of 
them are imported from foreign countries, —and that the sums thus ap- 
plied, amount to millions annually. Thus thou wilt see, my friend, that 
the amusements of one class of civilized society form the business of 
others, and in this way trades and manufactures are prodigiously multi- 


plied. 


* Art of jugglery. 
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We venshed the town of Buffalo, after a pleasant voyage of two days. 
I shall only remain long enough to get a sight of its shops and build- 
ings, and hurry on to the great and busy marts south of it. I remark 
that the great falls below, which our people denominate Woyatinoc, are 
called here by the Iroquois name of Niagara. 


Ever thine, 


WAWANOSH. 


Ovasco. 


My Frienp: I came out to this beautiful and romantic little lake, to 
visit the grave of one of my mother’s relatives, who fell in a great battle 
on its banks, when the Nadowas* routed our forefathers from this por- 
tion of the country. By a singular piece of good luck, the little glen which 
formed the cemetery was not disturbed by the plough, while almost 
every part of the lands adjacent was under the dominion of agriculture. 
My companions and attendants could not forget the customary cere- 
monies on the occasion, and I had too much respect for their feelings to 
offer the least objection. Nor had I any oc casion to regret the delay, 
since it gave me an opportunity of witnessing the mode in which the 
Americans conduct their elections. 

You will best understand my descriptions, by comparing the mode of 
expressing the popular voice here to that which has always prevailed 
with you. Inan Indian town, popular acquiescence to personal claims 
is signified by individuals, at the time and in the manner which each 
one judges proper. Here it is done on a fixed day, and at a fixed 
hour, and all are required to present themselves publicly before a 
board of five men, to whom each voter hands a slip of paper, contain- 
ing the name of the person he approves, and the office he elects him to 
hold. But this paper is folded, so that the five men cannot read the 
inscriptions. They carefully put it in a small casket, which is finally 
opened, the several papers unrolled, perused, and the results decided. 
A mere majority determines the choice. In this way, offices of the 
highest responsibility are filled. It is a direct, explicit, and fair mode 
of testing the public will. Every person of suitable age, who submits 
to municipal authority, is allowed to vote. This is, in brief, the 
democratic system. There are no hereditary rights, titles, or honors. 
Talent and merit are the claims to distinction, and there is probably no 
country on earth where the same inducements are held out to aspiring 
genius, talent, or enterprise. The political system has, thus far, worked 
exceedingly well, and the nation has attained a high standard. A 
moral problem, how ever, remains yet to be solved. It is whether the 
majority-principle is adequate to give permanency to the existence 
of the government. Fifty or sixty years is a brief space in the history 
of the world. The influence of one’s fathers, if they have been 


* Name of the Northern Indians for the original confederacy of the Five Nations. 
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wise or good men for a few generations, will extend over such a 
period. But it is in concurrence with the observations of all past time, 
that the majority of men (I speak on the broadest scale) are neither 
wise, nor just, nor virtuous, nor good. Now the query is, whether the 
world is growing better, so that future years may be expected to 
produce a majority of virtuous men. But ‘T am reading you a lecture, 
which you will perhaps think I had better deliver ve ‘rbally. Be it so. 
It is in accordance with my notions in writing, to throw out subjects as 
they occur, and we can afterwards take them up, after we have lit our 
pipes in our own wigwams, and discuss them to the end. 

Every step I have thus far advanced into this great empire of states, 
has unfolded to my mind new subjects, both of gratific ation as well as 
contemplation. But while I have stored my mind with the idea of 
scenes and people, manners and customs, so completely new to me, | 
have also had occasion to remark that the refinements and luxuries 
which are based on wealth are not necessary auxiliaries to hap piness. 
The farther I go, the greater is the tendency of society to quit the 
simple modes of nature, and lean on artificial props. I begin already 
to realize some of the truths declared to me by one of the kindest of 
fathers, and to cast a pleasing retrospect to that land, cold and barren 
though it be, where, in more senses than one, ‘the waters run pure.’ 


Ever thine, 


WAWANOSH. 


Albany. 


My Frienp: I reached this city on the second day after my departure 
from the banks of the Owasco, having been jostled in stages, crowded 
in taverns, and hurried through towns and villages, w ith astonishing 
rapidity. I only recollect a long line of country, highly cultivated, 
abounding with fields of grain, orchards, and lakes, and spotted w ith 
architectural structures, showing a high state of improvement and 
enterprise. We came upon the canal —that great artificial river of the 
Americans ! — west of the valley once inhabited by the Mohawks —a 
people whose former residence | had a strong curiosity to inspect. But 
it was incompatible with the stated arrangements of the public convey- 
ance. We were carried along with a rapidity which gave to — 
the indistinct and evanescent hue which is sometimes 7 rienced i 
descending swift channels of water, where the series of land aout 
seem to have taken wings, and to be rapidly flying in an opposite direc- 
tion. But there are, nevertheless, many things which | have accu- 
rately examined, and which [ shall hereafter describe to you. 

I had scarcely accommodated myself with lodgings in this town, 
(which it is proper I should advise thee, is the ¢ ‘ouncil-fire, or seat 
of government for one of the states,) when one of my attendants entered 
my room in the utmost consternation: ‘ They will murder thee,’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘oh! Wawanosh! Son of a wise man, death is before thee! 
Fly instantly, or our fates are sealed! Was it for this I bade adieu to the 
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seats of my youth, and the land of every joyful recollection ! Yet 
think not, oh my Prince! that it is death I fear. Fear runs not in the 
line of my ancestry. But how shall I die without arms in my hands, 
and leave my bones in a land of strangers !’ 

He had scarcely uttered these words, when the earth trembled with 
the quickly-repeated volleys of musketry, succeeded by the piercing tones 
of harsh and war-like music. Every window of my apartment rattled 
with the appalling shock, and the doors flew open on their hinges. _ It is 
not the custom of my peopleto shrink from death, nor did I come to the 
abodes of white men to take lessons in bravery. I arose instantly, 
and gathering the folds of my robe with one hand, seized my lance with 


the other. But seeing nobody approach, I began to upbraid myself 


with entertaining unjust suspicions. ‘ Surely,’ thought I, ‘a troop of mad- 
men have broken from their prison, — or perhaps an enemy has fallen 
suddenly upon the city. I will at least collect my attendants, and be- 
come a sharer in the conflict.’ 

Sut oh! my folly and simplicity! When shall I become acquainted 
with the customs of this singular people ! — or how shall I describe my 
astonishment on learning that all this tumult and alarm proceeded from 
one of the ordinary local musters of the militia! Whether these holy- 
day parades are of much value to the state, I cannot undertake to say, 
although it is a subject to which I shall probably call your attention by- 
and-by : but two results seem to me to be certainly established: First, 
they gratify the vanity of such as delight to have their heads ornamented 


with feathers. Second, they add, in no small degree, to the profits of 


that peculiar class of citizens who sell rum and victuals, and whoare com- 
monly called inn-keepers; for you must constantly bear in mind, that 


the people, with all their mental activity, are so greai!y in the habit of 


employing stimulating drinks, that it has become a matter of nece ssity 
that these things be furnished to the different classes of society, wherever 
they happen to be engaged. I have been told that students at their col- 
leges, and judges on their tours of justice, and even ministers of the gos- 
pel, have been known to participate in this practice. I do not doubt but 
the body may require some physical stimulants under a state of debility ; 
but the application of them at other periods, must, I should suppose, be 

rather prejudicial to health. 

A superannuated old Indian, whom I met on my travels at the foot 
of Lake Superior, related to me the following fable, which you will the 
better understand, by my observing that the Indians on the frontiers 
have heretofore been very muc h given to the use of stimulating drinks. 

‘ A tortoise and kite fell in love with a chief’s daughter, and both took 
the customary mode of applying to the parents. The chief could frame 
no good objections to either, although he observed that one of them fre- 
quently appeared under the influence of an excitement which he did not 
deem natural. He put the matter to the test in this way: he proposed that 
a journey should be travelled, and whoever accomplished it first, should 
receive his daughter’s hand. They set out, the tortoise taking the land, 
and the kite the air. The kite lost a good deal of time by flying hither 
and yon, and trying to get a sight of his competitor, to determine how 
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he was getting on. But the tortoise kept industriously moving on, 
under ground. He would certainly have won the prize, had it not hap- 
pened that he came to a lodge, one night, where there was a number of 
bottles of the stimulating liquor, of which he drank so freely that he 
could not well keep his way. He thought he would rise up to the 
surface, to see where he was. He rose up on the island of Michili- 
mackinac. He had now recovered his senses, but was driven to dis- 
traction by seeing the kite just lighting down before him, at the goal.’ 

Every thing prospers before me. I have received many attentions 
from distinguished men; but am anxious to lose no time in accomplish- 
ing the extensive route before me. My next letter will be dated from 
the borders of the sea. Perseverance is my watch word. 


Ever thine, 


WawWaANOSH. 


OUR COUNTRY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE AMERICAN SWORD.’ 


For once fill the wine-cup!—’tis Freedom’s libation! 
And where is the heart will not bound at each pledge? 

We will drink to the Sword that has made us a nation — 
Again !— to the Charter we won with its edge. 

To our Flag on the seas ! — and the hearts that float under 
Its folds, in all waters that keel ever ploughed, 

Whose answer to aught which insults it, is — thunder! 
Who triumph beneath it, or sleep in its shroud. 


To the Land where we dwell ! — from its core to its border, — 
North, South, East and West — ay, each inch of its sod; 
And may he who would light there the torch of disorder, 
Be branded, like Cain, by the finger of God! 
To the Laws !— which give every freeman communion 
In every right their provisions afford ; 
Like the Gordian knot be their bulwark — ovr union! 
In all save the fate to be cut by the sword. 


To our Homes! — and remember those ties of affection 
Which all our domestic enjoyments subserve, 

As weon the law, lean on us for protection, 
And victims may be if from duty we swerve. 

To the speedy extinction of nativ e contention, 
By mutual forbearance and gen’rous re solve! 

May the hell-woven snares of the friends of disse ‘nsion 
Their authors alone in destruction involve ! 


To our Statesmen! —and oh! may they ne’er be found sleeping, 
When most we rely on their counsel for aid : 

May the keen sword of justice return from their kee ping, 
Without e’en a speck on the sheen of its blade. 

One more pledge! While we prize the inherited charter, 
Bequeathed us by Liberty’s fold pioneers, 

Let us drink —to the memory of Patriot and Martyr, 
Who won the bright guerdon — in silence and tears. 
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THE RINGLET. 


wed 


Tue Statesman’s cabinet was thickly strown 
With parchment scrolls, — Ambition’s implements : 
The hum of passers-by, the low, quick note 
Of the rich time-piece, the fantastic play 
eG Of chequered light athwart the dusky room, 
The pensive strain, and th’ sweet aroma 
From his wife’s terrace stealing winningly — 
Were all unheeded by the man of cares. 
He might have known the failure of some aim 
Of more than common import in the plan— 
! Too intricately wove —of his deep scheme ; 
q For fixed in troubled musing was his gaze, 
And restlessly he scanned each lettered roll, 
Till thrusting back, in very petulance, 
: A half-read packet on his escritoir, 
The spring-lock of a secret drawer was touched, 
And the forgotten nook where, in his youth, 
. He had been wont to store the treasures small 
; Of every doting wish, sprang forth unbid! 
What mystic token stays his anxious gaze? 
Whence that warm, glowing flush? — that mournful smile? — 
Ay, and the tear in that world-tutored eye ? 
List, list! — he speaks! — mark well his thoughtful words; 
They may instruct thee, — for men call him Great: 
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‘Riveter of golden hair! 

How thou dost move my very manhood now! 
Stirring, in radiance, there, 

As once thou didst above this care-worn brow.’ 


wo 
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3! 
: 


‘Methinks it cannot be 

That thou art mine; yet, gazing, do I feel 
The spell of Infancy, 

Like distant music, through my bosom steal.’ 


ae 


‘Sweet relic of that hour! 
She who so fondly decked thee, day by day, 
As some love-cherished flower, 
From the green earth, for aye, has passed away !” 


‘Oh ! what unconscious bliss 

Filled this lone breast when thon wert floating free, 
Wooing the breeze’s kiss! 

Symbol of early joy, I welcome thee!’ 
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‘Would that the sunny hue 

That gilds thy silken threads so brightly o’er,— 
Would that life’s morning dew 

Might bathe my restless heart for evermore! 


‘Unto the spirit-land 

Could I, in being’s brightness, have been borne, — 
Had her fond, trembling hand 

From my cold brow this golden ringlet shorn ; 


‘Not, then, should I thus gaze, 

And sigh that time has weakened and made dim 
The charm which thou dost raise, — 

Bright are the tresses of the cherubim !’ 





‘Type of life’s tranquil spring ! 
Thy voice is rich and eloquently mild, — 
The Teacher's echoing : 
R ‘ ’ . ’ 
s Become ye now e’en as a little child. 
H. FT. T. 
Boston, November, 1835. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN NEW-YORK. 


TuaT a defect exists in the Public School system of instruction 
in our city, cannot be doubted, when we compare the number of 
youth educated in the Public Schools of Boston, with that which has 
recently been published by the Public School Society of New-York. 
That report exhibits a return of nine thousand children educated in 
Public Schools, in the city, out of a population of two-hundred and 
sixty thousand individuals. In Boston, more than half the youthful 
population have been educated under her system of public instruction, 
during the same period. It may, therefore, be assumed as a fact, that the 
Society we have named does not, in its provision, meet more than one 
third of the actual wants of our indigent population. But in seeming 
opposition to this assumption, the schools already in operation are not 
filled. Does this circumstance arise from an apathy on the part of 
parents, or in a defect in the modus operandi pursued in the institution 
referred to? Setting aside the degraded portion of our foreign popula- 
tion who are utterly regardless of the education of their offspring, we 
believe there are few native citizens who are not, and ever have been, 
anxious in relation to the mental improvement of their children. The 
solicitude is deeply interwoven with the first principles of the Consti- 
tution, — it presents itself forcibly to the mind of every American, 
whatever may be his condition in life. If he be not versed in litera- 
ture and science, he is sufficiently instructed to read our public journals, — 
to trace there the consequences of ignorance,—to see that while 
anarchy and misrule are desolating the elder countries of Europe, — 
where man is degrading his character by an abject submission to the 
iron sway of tyranny, — his own happy land is the home of the free : 
her institutions, her offices, her honors, are open to all who are capable 
of appreciating her blessings, and directing her councils. In the spirit 
of the Pilgrims he feels that ‘ knowledge is power,’ and fully appre- 
ciates its value in private life, as the basis of public prosperity. We 
infer, therefore, that the defect to which we have alluded owes not its 
existence to parental influence. The children who frequent our Public 
Schools are the offspring of those who are in indigent circumstances. 
Time to them is money. Their children’s labor, at the age of twelve 
or fourteen years, becomes an object of importance,—absolutely essen- 
tial to procuring the necessaries of life. At that age, they must 
consequently be removed from their scholastic duties. If such be the 
circumstances of those who seek public instruction as the only mode 
of educating their youth, it becomes necessary that the greatest ‘amount 
of information should be conveyed in the shortest time. Is this object 
accomplished in our Public Schools? What are the duties of their 
principal teachers?—the capabilities of their monitors? —the character 
of their class books? The arduous duties of the Principal are, to preside 
in maintaining order, —to regulate the manners and mtercourse of his 
pupils, —to keep them from assuming an absolutely vitiating character. 
We apprehend that even this responsibility, as our schools are constituted, 
is sufficient for a mind of more than ordinary capacity and judgment, 
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independently v the more minute details of instruction: but when 

in addition to this, the teacher is called on to fulfil the duties of a moni- 
for, in imparting principles from class-books which the latter cannot 
comprehend, the school over which he presides must suffer in some of 
its relations. If the monitorial system is better than any other for im- 
parting information in our Public Schools, it is self-evident that the books 
from which the monitor teaches should be such as Ae can understand. 

Are the class-books used in the above institutions calculated to effect the 
great object in view,—that of giving clear and simple information to 
the ignorant ?—~and may not one cause of the deficiency which exists in 
them be assigned to the time which the teacher is compelled to snatch 
from his more important duties, to explain that which properly belongs 
tothe monitor? In the list of class-books in the Public Schools will be 
found Willett’s Arithmetic, Day’s Algebra, Bonnycastle’s Algebra, 

Davis’ Geometry, Murray’s Reader, etc. The latter work contains 
extracts frem Livy, Cicero, Demosthenes, Chatham, Burke, Pitt, Grat- 
tan, Blair, Johnson, Hume, Robinson, on subjects which the parents of 
the scholars could not comprehend, — yet are they, in numerous in- 
stances, placed before unfledged minds, whose highest attainments have 
been the slang of vagrants, or the flash dialect of thieves. They are 
expected to analyze and explain them by a system of mutual instruc- 
tion. Who are they to whom such a task is deputed? Are they chil- 

dren of parents that have disciplined their minds? Is their moral cha- 
racter of a higher order than that of those whom they pretend to instruct ? 
Are they more intellectual? Have they been better taught? No! 
They are the same in character, morals, and acquirements, as are those 
over whom they preside in monitorial authority. These youthful 
teachers comprehend not that which they are compelled to impart. The 
first principles of the mind, in similar circumstances, and under an iden- 
tical constitution, are ¢ alike in the prince and the peasant. Profitless 
labour disgusts, —and he who perceives that his instructor is deficient in 
the first grand requisite, —a knowledge of the subject, — will quickly 
abandon even the trifling application he’ previously manifested. We know 
of nothing so likely to effect an improvement in the present condition of 
our Public Schools, as an investigation, by competent judges, into the 
character and general principles of the works selected for the instruction 
of their youth. Like the Augean stable, they require cleansing, and 
the labour of a Hercules to effect the object. We have too much rule 
and too little philosophy; the shadow eclipses the substance. The 
minds of boys who are destined to hold a share, and who ought to feel 
an interest, in the welfare of their country, —in her political, her scientific, 
her literary and religious institutions, — are made the passive receptacles 
of mistaught principles which they cannot understand, — of abstract tru- 
isms above their comprehension, — of effects, in their minds, unassociated 
with causes, — of inexplicable technicalities, — of a mere assemblage of 
verbiage, which is forgotten with the subject it overshadowed andclouded. 

We would wish to see the higher departments of learning cultivated 
in our Public Schools. In a land where the road to preferment is open 
to all, the public interest demands that in so large a class as that which 
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is sompulied to sock aid in education from the public fanin appropriated 
to that purpose, the highest advantages should be held out to those who 
are capable of appreciating them. Intellect belongs not to family, — to 
riches, nor power. It is the gift of the great Parent of the Universe. 
In selecting the proper objects. for its display, he has drawn on the 
resources of every class of human beings, — from the woodsman who 
retires to rest on his straw pallet, to the monarch who reposes on his 
bed of down. If we must have an aristocracy, — and it seems insepa- 
rable from high states of civilization, —we should hail that of intellect 
as the highest and the best; and in conformity to such a feeling, we 
would hold out every inducement to mental cultivation, among all clas- 
ses of our citizens. It is to the mode of instruction, not its amount, 
that we object. We feel confident that no teacher or monitor can impart 
efficient instruction from a printed page, who is not able, without it, to 
produce a corresponding effect. We ask whether our Public School 
monitors are thus capable? The reply must be sought for in the effects 
produced, —in the public examinations, — in the reproaches we fre- 
quently hear heaped upon men of real talent, and which belong essen- 
tially to the system. The assistant teachers, — the monitors, — in 
many instances the principals, —are defective. A superficial smatter- 
ing of knowledge, —a compliance with the system, — an implicit 
obedience to the requests of visiting committees, — an utter destitution 
of that manly boldness which seeks to point out defects by an appeal to 
the association between cause and effect, —an effrontery in displayi ing the 
resources of an inferior mind, with what is called a talent for disci- 
pline, —are mistaken for that sterling ore of talent which disdains to 
pay its homage at the shrine of imbecility, and which retires in disgust, 
under the veil of concealment, from ignorance which it cannot control. 
We contend, that under our present Public Shool system, the teaching of 
the higher branches of Geometry, Mathematics, and the Natural Sciences, 
is worse than useless. How many among a school of three hundred 
children, — the claimants of public instruction, — are capable of receiv- 
ing them, arrayed in their abstruse decorations? Probably not one tenth. 
Who is to teach even this portion? The assistant teacher, — the moni- 
tors? No,—the task falls on the principal, or the instruction will be 
imperfectly conveyed. He must maintain order,— watch over mo- 
rals, — eradicate bad habits, — and teach mathe matics, at the same 
time. We say, a system which requires, in its neglect of efficient 
aid, services so totally heterogeneous in their character, from one 
individual, is opposed alike to every principle of justice or of rea- 
son. ‘But by what means,’ say the trustees of our Public Schools, 
‘are we to obtain monitors and assistants, capable to fulfil the high 
duties of which you speak?) We answer, — ‘Render them popular. 
Show to the community that you are determined to give to them the 
advantages which they need,—to neglect, in your system, nothing 
which can expand the mind, and gradually draw forth the mental 
resources of those who seek the blessings of education, and the children 
of the respectable mechanic will gather within your walls: they will 
not, as they now do, shun your institutions, but rejoice in their 
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crowing prouperity, wid epee to hem the most heneticial indienne. 

Raise the moral and intellectual grade of your schools, — divide your 

labor less numerously but more effectively, and your empty benches 

will be filled with respectable, moral, influential children, who, by their 

example, will accomplish — what, with your present means, you can 

never hope to, —a regeneration in the character of our Public Schools. 

Pupils for admission will flock to you in numbers,— nor will our 

streets be any longer daily disgraced by scenes of juvenile de pravity, 

which would have dishonored the darkened ages inthe night of their 

most intense degradation. The assertion of the Public School Soe lety, 

that a knowledge of the system is more essential in a teacher, than 
talent, may be adduced as an argument in favor of the position we 
have endeavoured to establish: namely, —that our Public School system 

requires great amendment. If we understand the term talent, as 
applied to a teacher, it implies the capability to impart instruction in the 
most effective manner. We have no objection to system, if it rests on 
the basis of philosophy and reason. A man of talent, as a teacher, is 
one who possesses an analytic mind,—who is capable of showing 
effects arising from their causes,—who enters into the elements, — into 
the philosophy, — of all he does. Such a man is not popular among 
our Public School trustees or teachers. The bugbear sys/em presents 
itself to the minds of his controllers, in opposition to every useful 
suggestion he offers to them, while the latter regard him with the 
envy which superiority excites, as an interloper on their antiquated 
customs, and feeble resources. No system can be based on true princi- 
ples, which loads the memory, when it should appeal to the reason, — 
which shows the effect, w hile it conceals the cause, — which substitutes 

rules for principles, and words for ideas. The trustees of our Public 
Schools are men of whose ceapechilillieg, honor, and probity, we would 
speak in the highest terms; and having paid this debt of justice, we 
will add, — but unqualified ‘for the task in which they are engaged. 

Can it be supposed, that occupied in the daily pursuits of business, — 
frequently of advanced age,— with the notions of the past deeply 
rooted in their minds, — prejudiced in favor of their own system of 
early instruction, — with capabilities of searching into the lights of 
modern improvement necessarily limited, from the peculiarity of their 
pursuits, — they should keep pace with the improving spirit of the 
age? The order of the human mind must be inverted, before such a 
conclusion is arrived at. We have known teachers rejected by an 
examining committee of these public institutions — for what? Because 
they could not remember, numerically, the rules of Murray’s Gram- 
mar! If we have a correct idea of the real value of any rules, it 
does not consist in the recollection of their names and numbers, but in 
the knowledge of their principles,— in the power to apply their 
philosophy to the practical purposes of education, either intellectual, 
moral, or physical. We have stated, that one mean to restore the 
public confidence in our schools, is, to raise their intellectual and moral 
grade. That this may be accomplished, is certain: that it will ba, 
remains for the decision of those who direct the councils in such insti- 
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tutions. Without hazarding an opinion as to the best mode of effect- 
ing so desirable an atgont we would advise, as a preliminary, that 
a number of men should be invited to meet together, — not from our 
own state exclusively, but from whatever portion of the country the 
rare talent necessary to deliberate on such matters can be found. Let 
us fling off the narrow prejudices which would lead us to confine our 
operations in the education of a large indigent population within the 
narrow limits of New-York, and, — believing that in the multitude 
there is wisdom,— ask of Massachusetts aid in this great and benign 
undertaking. In the schools of Boston, if our information is correct, 
the languages are taught: pupils from the Public Schools are enabled 
to enter the Latin Grammar School; the natural sciences are better 


explained; and we know not of any direction in which the current of 


the human mind can be turned more essentially advantageous to its 
present usefulness, to its future cultivation, than ito an examination 
of the elementary principles of the physical sciences. Natural philo- 
sophy,— embracing the laws of mechanics,—the sciences of pneu- 
matics, hydrostatics, chemistry, etc..—are important auxiliaries in 
every department of human action. They are the avenues by which 
the temple of nature is approached, —the springs by which her 
machinery is moved,—the lights by which her elements are made 
apparent. At the same time, they afford scope for the exercise of the 
reflective powers on objects that are, or are supposed to be, external to 
us: being free from error and mistakes, they lead the mind into a correct 
train of thought ; to bright conceptions of the legitimate use of language, 
and of its proper app lication. They cannot be learned from books: 
No,—they require a living, active instructor. What juvenile mind 
would believe in the philosophical fact, that a ray of travels 


one hundred and ninety-two thousand miles in the swing of a pendu- 
lum, —that it would circumnavigate our globe in the pe riod aeons 
in opening and closing the eye- -lid, in winking,—from mere book 


instruction 2 Noone. What pupil eatl believe in the re fran gibility of 


light, — in the beauty of its varied rays,—who had not seen them 
separated by the powers of the prism ? To be believed, such truths 
must be made apparent to the senses, — they must engage the a/tention, 
before the powers of reflection can be exercised upon them. The 
sciences of hydrostatics and pneumatics, or those of wind and water, 
are among the most useful, the most important branches of instruction,— 
particularly among a community whose machinery is rivalling the 
elder institutions of Europe, and whose produce, by this labor-saving 
method of manufacture, is competing with every market on the globe 
The wonder-working transformations of chemistry, by which we are 
enabled to convert the most noxious materials to the most important 
purposes in the arts, present themselves as among the most indispen- 
sable objects which can engage and expand the mind of a youthful 
student. Every department of human science has felt their influence, 
and imposing truths are daily presenting themselves, — asserting the 
force which they exert in converting the most sterile parts of nature to 
the uses and advantages of man. Tell a boy that linen rags will 
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produce more than their own weight of sugar, and he disbelieves, nay, 
rejects the assertion. Show him the process by which it is accom- 
plished, and he is filled with wonder and de light 
Practical mechanics are among the first and most useful elements in 
education: at the same time they are in the list of those which amuse 
and instruct, without producing weariness: we say, then, as one mode of 
effecting a change in the character and condition of our Public Schools, 
let practical mechanics be scientifically taught by men capable of under- 
taking the important task. As we consider every thing which makes 
man acquainted with himself, whether in mental or corporeal structure, of 
great importance in every station of life, we would add the sciences of 
anatomy and physiology to our Public School system of instruction. 
The survey of the machine,—the position of its parts, —the pecu- 
liarities of its mechanism, — will open to the mind new sources of con- 
templ: ition, in a survey of the various mechanical powers which enter 
into the construction of the human machine, —the lever, —the wedge-like 
power w hich it presents,—the arch form, which it has assumed for 
security and strength,—and the hinge- like construction of its joints. 
Independently of the pleasure which an insight into the construction of 
our frames imparts, its practical advantages are of incalculable import- 
ance, in cases of fractures, dislocations, etc. Animal mechanics, then, 
are a second source from which our Public Schools might derive im- 
provement and respectability. Physiology, so nearly allied to its sister 
sclence anatomy, offers equal advantages and pleasures. A know- 
ledge of the ¢ irculatory, respiratory, and digestive systems, might often 
even in the most inferior walks of life, ameliorate the condition of 
humanity, in the preve ntion, if not in the cure, of disease. The scholar 
may learn, in the circulation of the blood, the principle of hydrostatics 
and hydraulics, — in respiration, the science of pneumatics, — in diges- 
tion, that of chemistry. We are aware that in the present state of our 
Public Schools, these additions to the stores of knowledge cannot be made; 
but under a revision and correction of errors, there would exist no obsta- 
cle to their introduction. If the combined force of private benevolence 
is insufficient to regenerate the public institutions in our city for the 
instruction of youth, let the corporate bodies take them under their 
spec ial charge. Let us /egis/ate on education as well as on rail-roads — 
and bestow an equal anxiety in the education of our youth, tothat which we 
evince in order to obtain a charter for less important public benefits. Juris- 
prudence is another branch of knowledge which we would gladly see 
introduced into the Public Schools. President Durr’s work on the 
Constitution of the United States ought to be in the hands of every 
American child who is capable of reading and thinking. In a republic 
like ours, it is essential that every freeman should understand the 
nature of those laws which he is called on to support, and in the insti- 
tution of which he has a responsibility. Asa juror, he may have to 
decide between life and death,— infamy and honor. He may be called 
into our state legislatures to pass judgment on the great interests of a 
commercial community, —to legislate on internal improvements, — on 
the question of state rights, — the limitation of the authority vested in 
the federal government, — indeed there is no subject connected with the 
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interests of our common country which the Public School pupil, 2 in the 
future man, may not be called on to discuss. How important is It, then, 
that his mind should be qualified by previous instruction, for so import- 
anta duty! Apart from the great value of such knowledge, in a legal 
point of view, its influence on morals and happiness is equally manifest. 
He who, in early life, has been impressed with the elements of the consti- 
tution under which he lives, wil! be more like ly to appreciate its advan- 
tages, — to disseminate its principles, — to lend a he ‘Iping and powerful 
hand in administering its laws, —to preserve the public, and respect the 
private rights of men, than he whose mind, like the ship in the tempest, 
without sails or rudder, has been permitted, without guide or compass, 
to be wrecked amid the breakers of ignorance or passion. If ever there 
was a period 1 in the history of our republic which imperatively called 
for the highest attainments in every department of human knowledge, — 
for the active and high exertions of the patrons of education, — for the 
dissemination of correct views on all subjects connected with politics, 
morality, or religion, — we should say it was the present. It is only 
upon our moral, our intellectual character, that the stability of the re pub- 
lic can be based. We have recently had proof sufficient to convince us 
that passion too often supplies the place of intelligence, and power that 
of justice. ‘These excitements are happily passing away, — but while the 
cause remains, — while asingle spark ligers in the socket which the 
breath of folly may blow into a flame, — it is necessary that the minds 
of the rising community, at least, should be directed to the first great 
object of our country, —the common weal. A solid, useful, practical 
education, is the first step to such an accomplishment, — the most inva- 
luable boon that America can confer on her youth, — and which will be 
found, like the bread cast upon the waters, returning, after many days, 
increased in interest and profit. We have every thing within ourselves 
to render us happy and prosperous. The forest trees have fallen 
beneath the axe of the woodman, — the mountains have opened their trea- 
sures to our view, as if in anticipation of the great population that will 
inhabit the Western wilderness, —our rivers are the noblest in the 
world, — our chain of communication is more vast, by means of rail- 
roads, steam-boats, and canals, than that of any other country under 
heaven. In the proportion that our uncultivated forests become peopled, 
will be the fear of disunion in the republic, if Education does not raise her 
standard amid this mighty assemblage of millions. Our cities are the 
nurseries from which this vast population will spring, — our — 
School instruction will form the intellectual and moral character of ¢ 
great proportion of its members. It is to the futwre, more oildiaslinale, 
that we would call the attention of the friends to mental improvement. 
Let them reflect, for a moment, on the immense quantity of our land yet 
unpeopled, stretching itself to the borders of the Pacific, —the millions 
that will cause the wilderness to ring with their echoes, — that posterity 
will bless or reproach them, as morality binds the republic together, or 
ignorance and anarchy cause its dismemberment. When we look at 
the immense and growing population of this city, —at its vast resour- 
ces, and consequent means to improve the condition of its indigent 
youth,—the sums of money that are yearly and daily expended in 
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are like drops of water to the Atlantic, — we cannot but feel that a more 
especial moral responsibility, in this particular, rests upon our inhabit- 
ants. If the funds for Public Schools are deficient, let attention be 
directed to them,—let meetings be called, and subscriptions entered 
into, for their benefit: let us not rest content with a passive, negative 
good, while one which is active stands within our reach. Let men of 
sterling talent be called into our schools; let the monitors be of a higher, 
a more cultivated and moral order; let mental labor be divided; hold 
out to the public decided advantages ; invite, by the attractions presente d, 

the children of respectable parents within our institutions, and we pre- 

dict that the effect will be proportionate to the cause. In speaking thus 
freely, we are willing to concede the fact, that public instruction has 
progressed in interest of late years. T hat, however, is but negative 
praise, Has it arrived at its ultimatum ? — Has it kept pace, in our Pub- 
lic Schools, with the modern improvements in art and science? Has 
not the term system been an obstacle to the admission of-men who 
would have shed honor on their profession, and respectability on our 
institutions ? Have not books been used totally inapplicable to their 
purpose, and incomprehensible to those who have been mis-instructed 
from them? Have the visiting committees done their duty, or have 
they been equal to the task assigned them? These questions are for 
the consideration of the present patrons of ~ New-York Public 
Instruction Society. If they are answered, after a careful examination, 

in the negative, our position is established, and some better method than 
that we have endeavored to point out, may be devised for rendering 
them — what in our city they should be — institutions where a creat 
amount of instruction may be conveyed in a short period, in the best and 
most simple manner. We had no intention, when commencing this 
paper, to lay down any spec ific rules for the amendment of the evil of 
which we compl: iin. That it exists, we know, — and our aim was to call 
the public attention, in an especial manner, toward its eradication. 
Our motives may be mistaken,— but if our truths are believed, we 
shall rest satisfied under the imputation of evil, — knowing that none 
is intended. It is for the interests of American youth that we are con- 


tending, — for the most efficient means by which to promote their 
moral and intellectual resources, — for the future character of our 
republic, — for its rank among the nations of the earth. O 


TO A LADY WEEPING. 


Ou, believe not I can leave thee in loneliness to weep, — 
No!—thy sorrows I will share, if I cannot bid them sleep : 

He who pledge od thee in Love’s goblet, ere Pleasure’s sun grew dim, 
Will drink to thee in tears, love, as thou wouldst drink to him. 
Still my soul shall cleave to thine, wheresoe’er thy lot be cast: 

’ Twas I who waked thy first sigh—I will receive thy last. 

= r lives have been li ke fond twin flow’rs upon a lily’s stem, 

And let us, when we must fall, together fall, like them! 
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The Deserted Bride. 


THE DESERTED BRIDE. 


SUGGESTED BY ASCENE OF THE HUNCHBACK. 


INSCRIBED TO ROBERT W. WEIR, ESQ. 


‘Love me! — No—he never loved me!’ 
Else he’d sooner die than stain 
One so fond as he has proved me 
With the hollow world’s disdain. 
False one, go!— my doom is spoken, 
And the spell that bound me broken! 


Wed him ? — Never !— He has lost me! — 


Tears! — Well, let them flow ! — His bride ? — 


No! — The struggle life may cost me, 
But he’ll find that I have pride! 
Love is not an idle flower 
3looms and dies the self-same hour. 


Titles, lands, and broad dominion, 
With himself to me he gave; 
Stoop’d to earth his spirit’s pinion, 
And became my willing slave ! 
Knelt and pray’d until he won me — 
Looks he coldly now upon me ? 


Ingrate ! — Never sure was maiden 
Wronged so foul as I. With grief 
My true breast is overladen — 
Tears afford me no relief! 
Every nerve is strained and aching, 
And my very heart is breaking ! 


Love I him? — Thus scorned and slighted — 


Thrown, like worthless weed, apart ; 
Hopes and feelings sear’d and blighted — 

Love him ?— Yes, with all my heart! 
With a passion superhuman — 
Constancy, ‘ thy name is woman.’ 


Love no time can change or fashion — 
Love ?— Idolatry’s the word 

To speak the broadest, deepest passion, 
Ever woman’s heart hath stirr’d! 

Vain to still the mind’s desires, 

Which consume like hidden fires! 


Wreck’d and wretched, lost and lonely, 
Crush’d by grief’s oppressive weight, 
With a prayer for Clifford only, ; 
I resign me to my fate. 
Chains that bind the soul I’ve proven 
Strong as they were iron-woven. 


Deep the wo that fast is sending 
From my cheek its healthful bloom ; 
Sad my thoughts as willows bending 
O’er the borders of the tomb. 
Without Clifford not a blessing 
In the world is worth possessing. 





[ December, 
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Wealth !—a straw within the balance, — 
Opposed to love, ’twill kick the beam : 

Kindred — friendship — beauty — talents? — 
All to love as nothing seem; 

Weigh love against all else together, 

As solid gold against a feather. 


Hope is flown — away disguises — 
Nought but death relief can give — 
For the love he little prizes 
Cannot cease, and Julia live! 
Soon my thread of life will sever — 
Clifford, fare thee well — for ever ! G. P. M. 


MANAGEMENT AND MISMANAGEMENT. 
IN A LETTER FROM A FATHER TO HIS SON. 


ONcE upon a time, Jupiter was preparing a number of souls which 
were to be sent off during the night to augment the population of the 
Empire City. One of them was so large and plump, that he cut it ito 
two equal parts, and sent it to animate the bodies of a pair of twins, the 
destined sons of a rich money-broker. In due time, the family rejoiced 
at the double increase. The children were dear little fellows, and 
offered every possible promise that they would, at a proper period, 
monopolize any given stock in the market, and then contract for the 
delivery to themselves of quantities which their monopoly rendered 
unattainable. 

But Jupiter cares nothing about stock operations. He intended to 
ascertain whether two human beings, who should be constituted alike, 
and subjected to the same early influences, would be equally intelligent 
and equally prosperous. He designed to watch the progress of the 
experiment, but in the multitude of his affairs, the youths were forgot- 
ten, until after the expiration of fifty years. Bestriding, then, an eagle, 
(which he keeps on purpose for the saddle,) he instantly sought ‘the 
brothers, and found them in the most opposite circumstances. 

‘This is strange!’ exclaimed Jupiter, as the twins passed before 
him, — the one in a coach, with proud horses, and the other on foot, 
with a tattered umbrella. 

‘ Not at all,’ said an old woman, who sold apples on the side-walk : 
‘the one on foot is the better man, but he has been persecuted by Misfor- 
tune from his very birth.’ 

‘You surprise me!’ said Jupiter. 

‘It is true,’ replied the dame, ‘for I lived with their father when they 
were born.’ 

Jupiter flew back to Oly mpus, and demanded of Misfortune, who 
trembled at his wrath, how she dared to interfere in the destiny of the 
twins. The rebuked Spirit protested innocence, but Jupiter refused to 
believe her, and forthwith recalling the souls of the twins, he trans- 
formed them into the bodies of two infants, which were born that 
moment to a poor cabinet-maker. 
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Time again brought its « cares, and the twins were forgotten, til] 
another half century had elapsed, when, visiting the earth to investigate 
a new theory of Geology, — which, though it mistook how the present 
clobe had been constructed, afforded some valuable hints | y Which the 
construction of other worlds might be sealy facilitated, — Jupiter 
recognised in the ingenious inventor the twin whom Misfortune 
formerly persec uted. 

‘How are you, my friend? inquired Jupiter, ‘and how 
brother ?’ 

‘Name not the wretch!’ replied the projector: ‘too ignorant to value 
my pursuits, he abuses me, because Fortune has made him rich.’ 

Jupiter was once more sorely enraged, and flying back to Olympus, 
summoned Fortune, whom he accused of this second rebellion. Fortune 
denied the charge, — but his accuser enchained both him and Misfor- 
tune to the wheel of Ixion, and made the latter lie down and rest. His 
anger thus gratified, he took a huge telescope, by which he can at 
once discern every mortal, and pointe .d it toward the earth, to discover 
how the twins would fare, when left to their own resources. 


had 


fares your 


the rich brother, while Misfortune was applying a lighted torch to the 
cottage of the poor Geologist. He snatched up a thunderbolt, ‘ red 
with uncommon wrath,’ to tr: msfix the offending Spirits, — but accidently 
looking toward the wheel of Ixion, he s 
when he first enchained them. 

Jupiter was perplexed. He saw two Fortunes, and two Misfortunes! 
Which were the counterfeits? 'T'o explain the mystery, he sent Mercury 
to se ze the two, who were at large, and bring them to ¢ Nympus. T he 
Son of Maia departed, but speedily returning, solved the marvel 

The two on earth were neither Fortune nor Misfortune, although 
exteriorly they greatly resembled those demi-deities. They were not even 
Immortals, but earth-born Spirits. They were not even fickle, though 
they were as opposite to each other as Fortune and Misfortune. In 
short, the y were ae Management and Mismanagement. 

The wrath of Jupiter was now directed to these new delinquents ; 
but on searching the Book of Fate for an adequate punishment, he 
discovered that long anterior to his government of the world, a decree 
had been promulgated by his father Saturn, that the affairs of men 
should ever be controlled by ManaGemENT and MisMANAGEMENT. 


saw them as secure ly bound as 


HUMAN PRIDE. 


SUGGESTED BY SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN’S TOMB, IN ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 


Insect creations are the works of man: 

When the proud edifice his genius rears 

Is near perfection, — even when his plan 

Is in fruition, and his greedy ears 

Itch for the harvest of the toil of years, 

Death claims a victim, — and the gorgeous dome, - 
The envy of less fortunate compeers, 

Enshrines his dust beneath its vaulted gloom, 

And yields its puny architect —a tomb! 


Judge of 
his Surprise, when he beheld Fortune wafting safe ly to port a ship of 
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I'LL THINK OF THEE. 


WueEn morning with its golden light 
Is bathing every tree and flower, 
And wild birds sing, from pure delight, 
A greeting to that joyous hour, — 
I'll think of thee. 


And when at noon from crowds I steal, 
To rest me in some woodland bower, 
To cull its blossoms, and to feel 
Free from the storms which round me lower, — 


I'll think of thee. 


And when the shades of evening fall, 
And purple o’er each lake and lawn, 
And young hearts, yielding to the call 
Of peace, in gentleness throb on, — 
I'll think of thee. 


And in night’s still and solemn hours, 
When Love awakes, perchance to weep ; 
And when the moon her glory showers 
In silver beauty o’er the deep, — 
I'll think of thee. 


Oh! mid all changes of this sphere, 
In hours of joy — in days of pain, 
When those I love are with me here, 
Or gone where sainted spirits reign, — 
I'll think of thee! W. D. B. 
Philadelphia. 


ALCHEMY. 


Tue remark of the philosophic Cousin, that every error is partly 
based on truth, opens a wide field to those who take an interest in tra- 
cing the causes of the delusions which, at various times, have triumphed 
over the legitimate influence of reason. It is both curious and instruc- 
tive at this day, when, by the illuminations of science, the pretensions of 
impostors are exposed, and theories once adopted and believed with 
sincerity are refuted, to inquire into their origin, the reasons of their pro- 
gress and dissemination, and of their long-continued sway over popular 
belief. Beside the pleasure afforded by examining the history of 
humanity, there appears to be much utility in pointing out the exact 
quantity ‘of truth upon which these theories were founded, and how far 
that truth was altered by fraud and deception, or exaggerated by enthu- 
siasm. 
As we owe to the progress and perfection of science the glorious phy- 
sical and moral elevation of our race, so is the obligation somewhat 
impaired, from its having been in its infancy the origin of delusions 
whose poison has been instilled into every pore of society, and made 
victims of the intelligent, as well as of the superstitious and the igno- 
rant. Alchemy is an instance, that those errors are the most deeply 
aud strongly rooted, the most permanent, prevalent, and obstinate, which 
have been based on partial and imperfect science. 
68 
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The de ate al its origin is doubtful. T he late Adeheaeniate, from a vain 
wish to magnify the greatness of their art by enrobing it in the revered 
garb of antiquity, boldly ascribed the ancient w orks on this subject to 
Hermes, Pythagoras, and Solomon. It seems tolerably well settled, 
however, that these were the ‘ pious frauds of more recent adepts.’* It 
has been stated by Cuvier,t that the act of transmuting metals was a 
mere reverie of the middle ages, utterly unknown to antiquity, and that 
the pretended works of Hermes were evidently suppositious, and written 
by the Greeks of the Lower Empire. 

It would appear from this, that he has drawn his conclusions as to 
the want of antiquity of the art from the fact of the fabrication of these 
works in the middle ages. But be that as it may, it is quite certain that 
Alchemy was known and practised, as far as there was capability of 
practice, among the ancient Egyptians. It is on record, that Dioclesian 
ordered all the books on this subject to be burnt throughout the empire, 
and exiled the Alchemists from Egypt, because, as they assert, from the 
exercise of their art, wealth and with it audacity had so rapidly increased, 
that the Egyptians attempted to rebel and secede from the imperial 
government. 

But whatever may have been the date of the system, it is very cer- 
tain from its nature and principles, that its origin was contemporaneous 
with an advancement in chemical knowledge by nomeans contemptible ; 
that it was the offspring, — we had almost said, natural offspring — of 
imperfect though progressive science. It was the consequence of a 
reflective mind pondering on the laws of nature, and of a sanguine 
spirit surrendering itself to ambitious hopes. 

So striking are the compositions in nature that chemistry analyzes, — 
SO opposite the objects it forms from the same species of matter, varied 
only in proportions, — so curious the combinations it produces, — so 
complete the transformations it effects, — that we cannot wonder, that in 
the contemplation of them, the dazzled imagination predicted impossi- 
bilities. Every heart can sympathize with that feelmg of the chemist 
which, after some brilliant and astonishing results of his art had been 
effected, induced him to fancy that perhaps all nature might in the 

same manner be subject to his power. We can watch w ith him over 
his crucible and retort, and as the substances which he has subjected to 
his processes, under the influences of affinity, or the agencies of pressure, 
light, and heat, pass through unexpected changes of solidity, form, and 
bright mutations of colour, —or when, after days and nights spent in 
anxious solicitude, and wnwearied labor, he has achiev ed some great 
discovery, — we can feel, that dull and stolid must be the soul which at 
such a time does not light up with the anticipations of future triumphs 
under the exhilaration of present success. 

It is an easy transition from truth to error, — from reflections on the 
partial powers of science, to a belief in the magnificent idea of its 
universal power. It was the inspiration of generalization that guided 


* Gibbon. + Lectures at Paris, 1831. 
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the chemist, which from his pleasing contemplations on the almost 
magic power of his art, raised him to the sublime conception that all 
matter obedient to the same principles might be decomposed and com- 
bined at his will, — the same inspiration which under happier auspices 
wrapt the mind of Newton from the causes of terrestrial motion to the 
glorious idea of that universal principle which presides over the 
motion of an universe. Moved by this disposition of the mind, results 
became a guerdon of future triumphs, and generated a belief that by 
employing the apparently irresistible powers of nature, and by modify- 
ing, adapting, and combining, he could eventually conquer her with 
her own weapons. 

Born of such parents, Science and Enthusiasm, we cannot but view 
Alchemy with partiality. We turn away with disgust and contempt 
from those originators of systems whose object was to practice upon 
the blindness of the understanding, and who have lived but 





‘To form new legends, 
And fill the world with follies and impostures.’ 


On the contrary, we look upon the first Alchemist with the same 
mingled interest and curiosity as we do the explorers of some unknown 
country, who are either lost in the wide expanse of its vastness, or 
bewildered in its dense forests, or so rapt with admiration of its disco- 
vered beauties and richness, as to imagine that there are yet to be found 
in its interior, luxuriant vegetation, gold, and precious stones, splendid 
temples, and magnificent cities. The expectation of the explorer is 
disappointed, but in the mean time a new, happy, and flourishing world 
smiles in the theatre of his labors. The design of the Alchemist is 
frustrated, but in his experiments new facts have been elicited, new 
substances discovered, and science verified and strengthened by observa- 
tion. Science progressing to perfection is his real philosopher's stone. 

It is thus the Chemist becomes the Alchemist. But, as heretofore, he 
has only been speculating, he must seek for a field of action; and now 
the bright spirit of science is dragged and bound down a victim to the 
idol appetites of humanity. Avarice, and our weak longing after 
earthly immortality, demand a sacrifice ; and the toils of centuries, —the 
exertions of the intellect in vain struggling to grasp what lies beyond 
human capacity, —the wasting of talent in almost useless attempts, 
the suicidal] devotion of the student,—these are the offerings. It is 
done, and the alchemist passes into the searcher after the philosopher’s 
stone, the elixir of life, the true tincture; and spends his life in ac- 
quiring (as it is called in the jargon of the books) artem metalla igno- 
biltora in nobiliora transmutandi. 

As yet, we have viewed it only in is first stages, — in that state in 
which it must have existed in ancient Egypt as in Arabia — in its first 
simplicity, when it still stood uncontaminated by arrogant pretension, 
or audacious fraud, — when its only claim to notice was as an ambi- 
tious, ingenious theory, or a brilliant conception of enthusiasm, mis- 
directed to ignoble ends. 

But there are quacks in every art, and in their skilful hands, possibility 
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soon panneil-i into o-pestended seality, and they boldly proclaimed that they 
possessed the power of transmuting the imperfect metals into gold: 

that the speculations of the Alchemist had been, and could again be, 
verified with facility. For a long period, they continued these asser- 
tions, —misguiding the intelligent as well asthe uncultivated ,— compos- 
ing a multitude of treatises on the philosopher's stone, and pointing 
out the precise manner and the exact processes by which the great end 
could be attained. 

Among the many different classes of Alchemists, there were three 
more celebrated. Paracelsus was the originator of one of these, which 
proposed to fabricate the philosopher’s stone from vitriol. The opera- 
tion consisted in separating from vitriol its grosser particles, and in retain- 
ing and sublimating the more subtile metallic parts (partes ne 
metallice.) ‘These being placed on gold, were to dissolve it, unite 
with it, and produce the true tincture.* 

Sendivogious was the master of the second school. He believed 
that the substance of which the philosopher’s stone was composed, was 
dispersed throughout all matter, and was the general vegetative and 
nutritious principle of nature,—that it existed in large quantities in 
the atmosphere, whence it is imbibed into minerals and vegetables by 
vapors, rain, snow, and dew, and in animals by respiration. That this 
substance, when collected, and digested, and fermented with gold, is 
coagulated into the philvsopher’s stone. Nitre was employed by him 
in abstracting it from the atmosphere, rain, or dew, and when this had 
been done, the grosser and more imperfect particles having been with- 
drawn, the remaining matter was mixed with gold, concentrated, and the 
result was the tincture. 

Sendivogious is said to have obtained this process from one Alexander 
Setonius, who received him at his house when he had been taken ill in 
England, and after miraculously curing him, discovered his important 
secret. Sendivogious’s happine ss was complete when, a few years after, 
having married Setonius’s widow, he actually obtained several drachms 
of the tincture itself, already prepared. 

The third class, at whose head was Philathela, sought to obtain it 
by the mixture of gold and merc ury, W hich latter, from its fluidity, 
consistency, weight, and color, was in especial estimation. It was to 
be mixed and digeste d with gold, for a period of several months, and the 
result was to be a solid, denominated swbtile awrum. After repeating 
this process several times, the powder would become so powerful as to 
change one hundred times its quantity into pure gold. 

t is difficult to read the directions of these alchemists, as to the par- 
ticular manner of proceeding in these processes, —their explanations 
of the different appearances that will occur in the progress of the 
work, —their asseverations that by a similar method they have arrived 
at the great desired result, and ‘produced that mysterious substance 

which was to effect such strange changes in the material universe, and 
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wait mighty eileen in the moral world, — w ithout believing that 
they were conscious of the falsehoods they were uttering. 

There were some, perhaps many, who looked forward to some one 
substance, which they trusted would, ve a course of experiments, bring 
them to the object of their search; and who recommended the same 
path to their pupils, as the shortest and most probable method of success; 
many who with true sincerity, and in an unwavering reliance on the 
truth of the great power of transmutation, — who, scorning imposture, 
still believed, that by certain chemical operations, the philosopher's 
stone would be their's. T'hese were indeed the true apostles of the 
faith. But the great mass must have been impostors, and as such, 
merit condemnation, proportioned to their audacious contempt of truth, 
and their unblushing prostitution of the spirit of science. How 
disgusting do the expressions of delight at their pretended discove- 
ries become, when we know that a thirst for popular admiration, the 
gratification of their vanity, or some like meanness of nature, were the 
causes of this false enthusiam,—that a wish to magnify their abilities, 
their skill and genius, —to become the masters of a great school, —to be 
thought the successful Alchemist, and the possessor of the true tincture, — 
gave rise to such exclamations as ‘ Aw non hoc est magnum secretum?’ 
‘Gaude mi fili et Catare, habes enim nunc secreta secretorum totus 
mundi! * Simile in toto mundo certe non est inventum.’* 

But though we may read them with these feelings, still there is such 
a mixture of impudence, science, and scholastic logic in the above brief 
details of the art, as seems just fitted to have imposed on the blindness 
of the ignorant peasant, the contracted knowledge of the monk, and 
the obscure and imperfect reasoning powers of the few self- styled 
reasoners of the thirteenth century. 

Alchemy was disseminated throughout Europe at a time when 
society was ripe for its reception, — when Superstition was ready to 
believe every tale of wonder, and the narrations of the crusaders of 
‘the thynges straunge and wonderfull’ seen in foreign lands, were food 
for gossip in the cottage, and for minstrelsy in the castle hall. On so 
rich a soil, it struck its roots deep and wide. Ignorance was dazzled; 
and even royalty was seduced into belief by necessity. Henry VI. 
stands on record, and with him an English Parliament, as sanctioning 
its practice. He hoped to recruit his exhausted coffers by ‘the art of mul- 
tiplication,’ as it was then called, and informed the nation that by these 
means he would ‘soon be able to pay all the debts of the nation in real 
gold and silver.’ This is but a solitary example of the faith which 
attended its doctrines in palaces, —a faith which led the credulous to 
become dupes; which madethe Alchemist the object of mingled admiration 
and awe in the provincial town, —the lens of avarice and ambition in the 
metropolis, —and the empurpled favorite at courts. But the hour of its 
fall approached with the progress of knowledge. With astrology, it stood 
one of the last relics of error, and from its appeal to the ruling passions 





* Tractatus Isaaci Hollandi, de salibus et oleis metal., p. 12,16. 1723. 
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of the heart, as well as to the aspirations of the mind of man, it towered 
a Colossus of strength when many a labored monument of imposture had 
met with its merited and inevitable fate. The spirit of modern inquiry 
has searched into its origin and its truth, — has taken from it the false 
pretensions of the impostor, and exhibited them in all their absurdity, — 
but has left the theory of Alchemy to remain as it arose,—a specula- 
tion springing naturally from the bosom of science, and if ever realized 
by observation and experiment, to stand a most striking instance of the 
ultimate fulfilment of those prophetic conceptions of the time and of 


their study which Coleridge well observes are formed by the pioneers of 
every science. 
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ON A BLIND BOY, SOLICITING CHARITY, PY PLAYING ON HIS FLUTE. i 
es 4 

‘Hap not Gop, for some wise purpose, steel’d 4 

The hearts of men, they must perforce have melted, 4 

And barbarism itself have pitied him.’ RICHARD THE SECOND. 3 


‘Tis vain! They heed thee not. Thy flute’s meek tone 
Thrills thine own breast alone. As streams that glide 
Over the desert rock, whose sterile frown 
Melts not beneath the soft and chrystal tide, 
So passes thy sweet strain o’er hearts of stone. 
Thine out-stretched hands, thy lips’ unuttered moan, 
Thine orbs upturning to the darken’d sky, 
(Darken’d alas! poor boy, to thee alone !) 
Are all unheeded here. They pass thee by. 
Away !— those tears, unmark’d, fall from thy sightless eye ! 










Ay, get thee gone, benighted one! — away ! 
This is no place for thee. The buzzing mart 
Of selfish trade, the glad ana garish day, 
Are not for strains like thine. There is no heart 
To echo to their soft appeal. Depart! 
Go! seek the noiseless glen, where shadows reign, 
Spreading a kindred gloom; and there, apart 
From the cold world, breathe out thy pensive strain: 
Better to trees and rocks, than heartless man, complain ! 
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I pity thee, — thy life a live-long night; 
No friend to greet thee, and no voice to cheer: 

No hand to guide thy darkling steps aright, 
Or from thy pale cheek wipe th’ unbidden tear. 

I pity thee, — thus dark, and lone, and drear! 
Yet haply it is well. The world from thee 

Hath veiled its wintry frown, —its withering sneer, — 
Th’ oppressor’s triumph, and the mocker’s glee: 
Why then, rejoice, poor boy, — rejoice, thou canst not see ! 

Philadelphia, Nov., 1835. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A VETERAN. 


THE COUNTERFEITER’'S DAUGHTER. 


‘Yer welling blood hath been like water poured 
In ishing § streams along thy verdant plains; 
And in mid air the cannon’s peal hath roared, 
Where placid Quiet soft reposing reigns; 
Here iron-fronted War hath clanked his chains, 
Where Peace reclines on smiling Plenty’s breast, 
And ghastly Battle spread his torn remains, 
With death's prolonged satiety oppressed, 
Where lifts yon cliff-bound height its village- circled crest.’ 





Who that has stood upon the rocky verge of Cape Diamond, on a 
cloudless July morning, and gazed upon the fairy scene spread as if 
by magic at his feet, can ever efface it from his memory? The transpa- 
rent atmosphere, seen through whose medium objects far distant pre- 
serve all their distinctness of outline, and seem to approach as though 
viewed through a powerful telescope, —the mighty St. Lawrence, roll- 
ing majestically on from sea to sea, itself a moving lake,—the frown- 
ing cape, rising like a giant from the bed of waters, and seeming to 
stand sentinel at the portals of the world within, — these are objects, 
which, had the foot of man never disturbed their solitude, nor art 
leagued with nature to add to their attractions, would have enchained 
the attention of the lover of the picturesque, and caused him, though 
severed by dividing oceans, and wandering in distant lands, often to 
recal the scene he beheld from the desert cape, by the rolling gulf, in 
the wilderness of the North. But when, superadded to this, the eye 
takes in the massive fortifications, with their long lines of defence, 
crowning the verge of the precipitous ascent, and farther on beholds the 
city of Quebec extending down the hill side to the water's edge and 
as it were reposing in a semi-recumbent position under the protection of 
the citadel, with the spires and turrets rising from its bosom, whose 
antiquated architecture mingles together the recollections of the Old and 
New World, giving the interest of the former to the freshness of the 
latter, — when it beholds these, and a thousand other objects replete 
with historic associations, it is lost in admiration of the mingled beauty 
and grandeur of the scene. 

Thus mused I, as, standing on the border of the Esplanade, in com- 
pany w ith Major M I was contemplating, with all the enthu- 
siasm of a stranger, the glorious tableau beneath me. My friend par- 
took in my admiration, though he had been familiar with the prospect 
for years, and zealously undertook the office of cicerone. 

‘There,’ said he, pointing with his cane, ‘are the Martello Towers, 
erected to prevent the approach of an enemy on the South-west side, 
should he have succeeded in scaling the heights, — and farther on are the 
Plains of Abraham, whose history I need not recount to you.’ 

‘Ah?! interrupted I, ‘I can never think of the deaths of Wolfe and 
Montcalm, without recalling the sentence of the philosopher of history: 
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‘Felix non ili vita claritate, sed etiam opportunitate mortis. Had 
Montcalm survived his defeat, he would in all probability have fallen, 
as did many of his compatriots, a victim to the excesses of the French 
Revolution; and Wolfe, even had he lingered long under the wearing 
consumption which was destroying his constitution, would have tar- 
nished the laurels of his youth in the subsequent revolution of the 
Colonies.’ 

‘Be that as it may,’ rather coolly remarked the Major, ‘he i is now 
safe from reverses; ‘foreign levy, nought, can reach him farther; though 
it is my opinion, that had Wolfe lived to command the English armies 

America, in 1775, instead of the bully Gage, the indolent Howe, the 
conceited Clinton, the farce-mongering Burgoyne, or the respectable 
dullard Cornwallis, we should have witnessed a different result, and 
the army of the colonies would have been driven to maraud behind the 
Alleghanies. Would the scaler of the Heights of Abraham have suf- 
fered Washington to retreat unmolested from Brooklyn through New- 
York? Would he have extended his cantonments at Princeton and 
Trenton? Would he, like Howe, have remained inactive at Philadel- 
phiaa whole winter, with a handful of the enemy without the means of 
subsistence, much less of defence, close by at V alley Forge? Would he 
have’ 

‘But, my dear Sir, interrupted I, getting rather warm, at this string 
of suppositions, ‘at this rate we may take any portion of history, ancient 
or modern, and, as in a game of chess, place the pieces anew, and fight 
the battles over, till the result e satisfactory. I recollect when a school- 
boy, altering history siight'y. by se nding Hannibal to Rome instead of 

Capua, after the battle of Canne, and by this trifling change subverting 
the Roman empire. Yet ‘hi 1d Hannibal followed the advice of Mahar- 
bal, and taken possession of the capite al, have we any reason to suppose 
that the ‘unconquerable will’ of the Roman would have yielded, and 
that Italy would have submitted to the Carthaginian yoke 2? Would 
not the Senate, like our own Congress, have abandoned the capital, and 
found some new Salamis, with a Scipio for a Themistocles? So in 
our struggie for liberty, had every strong hold in the continent been 
garrisoned by the invaders, the pe ople, instead of yielding, would have 
hemmed them in, and the final result, although it may be, more delayed, 
would have been equally certain. But, to speak of a power more 
mighty than that of any earthly king, I solemnly believe that the gene- 
rals of the British armies in our revolution were oppressed with a 
ee ial blindness, and that the military sagacity and energy they un- 

doubtedly showed in the European wars, were taken from them the 
moment they set foot upon the shores of America. This must be appa- 
rent to any one who considers the ridiculous and unmeaning manceuvres 
which alternate with utter inertness throughout the whole of the revo- 
lutionary campaigns.’ : 





‘Well,’ said the Major, ‘I see we can never agree, — you Americans 
have such an unmilits ry way of arguing. But‘ byganes is byganes, — 
so we will e’en drop the subject. Allow me to act as cicerone once 
more. Do you see that point to the left, where the river divides? That 
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is the Isle d’ Orleans, where Wolfe encamped his army after their first 
disembarkation at Montmorenci. Farther to the right, on the opposite 
bank, you see a clump of buildings, with a church spire rising from 
the midst: that is Point Lévi, where the whole army was next assem- 
bled, after a heavy skirmish with a French division, sent by Montcalm 
to harass them. From Point Lévi, the British general conveyed his 
troops up the opposite shore to the church of Saint Nicholas, beyond 
the Chaudiére, a spot not discernible from the cape, and having suc- 
ceeded in distracting the attention of Montcalm by a feigned attack upon 
the batteries at Beauport, which you can distinguish to the left on the 
same bank with ourselves, he dropped down the river in the night, and 
scaled the heights, at the cove named from him, just to the right, by an 
almost perpendicular ascent. The rest is in history. But come,’ added 
the Major, ‘I will relieve my prosing, by showing you the exact spot 
where the army scrambled up, and the room in the Ursuline Convent 
where Montcalm expired, — after which we will continue our tour to 
Montreal.’ 

So saying, we quitted the Barracks arm-in-arm, and passing through 
the gate of St. Lewis, entered upon the Plains of Abraham. 

Major M was one of those specimens of the soldier, scholar, 
and gentleman, which are formed only by an excellent education, and 
long military service. He was about fifty years old, with hair slightly 
grizzled by frequent exposures to the weather, and a form thick set, 
though erect, and well proportioned. His complexion was browned, 
and his eyes of a dark grey, which, when animated, seemed absolutely 
to sparkle with fire. His voice, from the habit of giving military 
orders, was somewhat gruff, but upon acquaintance it was a not 
unpleasant bass. He generally carried a cane, which was some- 
thing more than a useless appendage, as he walked rather lame from a 
stiffened knee, in which he had received a ball at the storming of 
Badajoz. This furnished him with a constant theme of railing against 
the army surgeons, who would have amputated his leg, had not a French 
surgeon, who had been taken prisoner by him a few days before, inter- 
posed and saved it. I often thought that this circumstance accounted 
for the tolerance and liberality manifested by him toward the French, 
a trait rather uncommon among British officers of his age and stand- 
ing. He had that peculiar ‘maniére détre, and systematic reserve, 
which characterize the finished officer, and form such a contrast 
with the ridiculous assumption of the martinet, and said less, to 
Observe the more. I had made his acquaintance some years before the 
date of this narrative, at Niagara, and was much struck with his varied 
information, and gentlemanly bearing. He had been long in the army, 
and had lately resigned in consequence of a considerable fortune fall- 
ing to him from a distant relative. He had served in India and the 
Peninsula, and had been stationed in Canada, during the last year of 
the war between England and the United States, in 1812. Subsequently, 
he had been in Ireland, and on the accession to his property above 
mentioned, had quitted Europe to gratify, as he expressed himself, an 
old bachelor habit of rambling, together with a curiosity to behold 
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again scenes once so familiar to him in the Canadas. It was my good 
luck to meet him at Quebec, and as both were bound for Montreal, we 
agreed to make the excursion in company. 

I will not fatigue the reader with an account of the novelties shown 
me by my complaisant friend in thecity of Quebec. Suffice it to say, 
that he luxuriate -d in old assoc lations, and joining to an exact Memory a 
pure taste and classical education, contrived to make my sojourn truly 
delightful. The cast of his conversation was decidedly military, but in 
him it was any thing but disagreeable, since he spoke always from 
personal experience, and seemed to bring before me the scenes he 
described. After a stay of three days in Quebec, we started for 
Montreal, and breasted the current of the St. Lawrence with that all- 
subduing force which has tamed the Father of Waters, and conquered 
wind and tide, and which seems, like the demon in the legend, con- 
stantly to demand of man some new task to perform. We soon left 
behind the city, with its frowning promontory, and were ploughing 
the waves, with a perseverance which has often led me to liken a 
steam-boat to a generous courser, bounding forward, and straining to 
reach the goal. The Major, to whom every object was familiar, 
seemed renovated by each well known sight, and as we passed the 
Seignories, with their clumps of houses surrounding a church, whose 
spire is visible long before the rest, he would give their names, and 
mention those of the Aabitans he had formerly known. He would 
then give a description of their dress and manners, interspersing his 
remarks with many anecdotes, showing that the French population are 
as backward and uninformed with regard to what passes in the ‘ great 
world,’ as the Dutch settlers commemorated by Irving, who believed 
that the States-General still ruled the Manhadoes, and had never heard 
of the American revolution. 

After passing the town of Trois Riviéres, however, a sudden change 
came over him: he became less communicative; his voice faltered, and 
I observed his eyes swimming with tears. Respecting his emotions, 
and unwilling to disturb him, I was quitting him to walk im another 
part of the boat, when he suddenly seized my hand and said: 

‘Do you distinguish a spire just rising above the horizon? I 
strained my eyes in the direction indicated, but could pe receive nothing. 

‘Ah!’ said the Major, as if recollecting something, ‘you are right ; 
how could you? At this distance it is invisible. Besides, we are in 
the main channel, and when I saw it from the river many years since, 
I was in a sloop, near the Northern bank. I wished to point out the 
spire of the Seignory Maskinongé, in the direction of which, though 
much farther in the interior, an adventure befel me which I can never 
forget, and w hich, on our arrival at Montreal, I should be happy to 
recount to you.’ I thanked him warmly for his offer, and seeing that 
he labored under strong emotion, forbore to question him farther. 

Night soon set in, and the next morning saw us in Montreal. After 
a few days had elapsed, I availed myself of the permission of the 
Major, and asked him concerning his adventure among the habitans. 
He was in a communicative humor, and began as follows : 
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1, our regiment, after having distinguished itself in 


the Peninsula campaigns, and having suffered severely in the sortie 


from Bayonne, 





which, as the news of the treaty of Paris arrived 


immediately after, was the closing scene of the war, —set sail from 


Bordeaux, to gain new laurels in America. 
ted to the grade of captain, 


having served 


I had just been promo- 
as lieutenant for ten 


years, and received the wound in my knee, the effects of which I 
Part of the expedition was destined for the 
Chesapeake, but a large detachment was despatched to the Canadas, 
Being somewhat of an invalid, upon our arri- 
val, [ was not detailed for active service, but remained during the short 
period that elapsed before the peace of 1815, first in garrison at 


shall carry to my grave. 


comprising our corps. 


Quebec, and latterly at Trois Riviéres, 
nearly réestablished. 


where 


my 


health became 


‘ As the spring of 1815 opened, I used to take my fowling piece, a real 
Joe Manton, and a pointer named Ponto, given me by a brother officer 
who died upon the field of battle at Salamanca, and thus accoutred 
would ramble about for miles in the vicinity of the town, stopping 


occasionally to rest in the cottages of the habitans, 
settlers in the Seignories 
peasantry of the France I had so recently quitted : 


Was on an excursion to the Riviére du 


are termed, 


as the French 
and fancying myself among the 


though pines and 
hemlocks were but an indifferent substitute for the olive and vine. It 


Loup, a tributary to the St. 


Lawrence, in order to view some falls which had been represented by 
an old habitant as highly picturesque, that the following incident 


befel me : 


‘I had chosen for a guide one of a tribe of Indians called Abena- 
quis, who knew the exact situation of the falls, and set out from Trois 


Riviéres early on a clear June morning. 


We viewed successively the 


Falls of the Gabell, La Grays, and Chevenegan, which last some consider 
nearly equal to Niagara itself in grandeur, and passed the night in a 
The next morning we pur- 
sued our journey leisurely, and at noon arrived near the de sired spot. 


retired hut in the Seignory of Machiche. 


The Indian, as if s 


satisfied with having performed his task as guide, 


pointed listlessly in the direction of the falls, and seated himself on a 
stump, seemingly unconscious of the attractions of the scene: but I, 
though much fatigued, forgot all my toil in the animating prospect, and 
My haste was near 


rushed forward to view the object of my search. 
The sods of the banks, loosened by the melted snow, 
and undermined by the spring freshet, gave way, and had I not caught 


proving fatal. 


a branch of a projecting birch, I should have been dashed to pieces upon 


the rocks in the bed of the river, an hundred feet below. 


The branch, 


however, sustained me, though sunk far below the level of the bank; 


and bracing my feet against a projecting stone, I ealled loudly upon my 
‘The noise of the water-fall ma 


guide But no Indian appeared. 


drown my voice,’ 
Still no appearance of Yanaté, 


thought I, and I hallooed yet louder than before. 
‘God of Heaven!’ I ejaculated, — as I 
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remained swinging in mid-air, grasping a weak and pliant branch, and 
dreading to make | any effort to rise through fear of breaking my only 
support, — ‘he has fallen asleep!’ As the possibility flashed through 
my mind, a cold sweat crept over me, and I felt all my remaining 
strength deserting me. The frail branch seemed about giving away in 
my hands, and my senses became painfully acute. I fancied I could 
hear the bits of gravel dropping from the bank under my feet, and the 
tree slowly uprooting beneath my weight. And then I thought on my 
sins and my past life, and in mental agony exclaimed : ‘If l survive 
this, —if a Providence interfere to rescue me, — I will be a changed 
man.’ Then I thought of the futility of a death-bed repentance, and 
shrieked again wildly for succour. 

A soft voice struck my ear: I looked up, and, merciful Heavens! 
beheld the face of a girl, anxiously bending over the bank. She was 
attired in the common d ress of the habitans, —and saying ‘ Ah! mon 
Diew! cestun homme! she disappeared in an instant. 

‘I now had a ray of hope, though exhausted nature threatened to 
fail at every moment. However, in a few minutes, which my anxiety 
made ages, ‘she returned with an elderly man, and my recreant guide. 
The stranger had a rope which he contrived to throw about me, and 
bracing my feet against the bank, I was slowly drawn up. On reaching 
the top, L fainted. 

‘When I recovered, [ found myself on a bed, in a large room, which, 
from the smoky rafters overhead, seemed the kitchen of a cottage. My 
wounded leg felt as if again broken, and a high fever was stealing over 
me. At the bedside sat the girl whom I had seen on the bank. I 
endeavored to address her, but she motioned me to be quiet, putting her 
finger to her lips, with an expressive gesture. The old man, who 
appeared to be her father, then came in, and eyed me with a singular 
look, which struck me even in the midst of my pain, and which I have 
often since recalled to mind. After muttering some unintelligible words, 
he went to a cupboard, took out a pipe, which he filled, and then sat 
down in a corner of the huge fire-place, where he was soon enveloped 
in a cloud of smoke. The girl, whom the old man called Marie, rose 
from my bedside, and began to arrange the apartment, preparatory to 
supper. As I looked at the old Frenchman in the corner , my fever 
grew more and more violent, and I began to feel a singular expansion 
of the head. Then I thought his pipe a cannon, and the smoke that of 
a battery: then I cried out to cheer the combatants, and finally lost all 
recollection in a wild délirium. 

‘ How long this lasted, I know not. My first sensation was a feeling 
of utter feebleness. I opened my eyes, and saw nothing but the lurid 
light of some embers, over which several persons appeared to be convers- 
ing, for the darkness prevented me from distinguishing forms. <A voice 
which I recognised as that of the father of Marie, began i in French: 

‘« If he goes back, our place, with all its advantages, will be discover- 
ed, and then we can never be secure. Perhaps he has seen nothing, 


but we cannot trust to that, — and if he suspect any thing, we are blown 
at once.’ 
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‘It’s all the fault of Marie,’ said another voice; ‘had she left him 
dangling where she found him, we should have been saved all this. A 
plague on all soft-hearted folks, I say ? 

‘* Pierrot! — Pierrot!’ said a voice, which I took to be that of 
Marie, ‘beware how you provoke me with your taunts. Your life is in 
my hands, and you know it. If you would be safe a day, beware how 
you exasperate me! We have had crime enough, w ithout adding mur- 
der to the list. Besides, he is delirious, and we need apprehend 
nothing.’ 

‘*Remember how Le Noir was seized: had he shot the officer, he 
would have escaped.’ 

‘* Le Noir was a fool, and went to Montreal against father’s express 
direction ; he deserved to suffer: besides, it was for murder. 

os Marie ; is right,’ added the father, ‘though I am uneasy at his stay. 
Leave him to her, and she will contrive to get him away, as she brought 
him here, without his knowing it. So we may consider this matter as 
finished.’ With this I heard a stir as of persons rising to depart, and 
half a dozen forms flitted before the embers, and left the house, — their 
steps being audible to some distance from the cottage. Marie raked 
up the coals, and retired to rest. 

‘All was still in the apartment, save the melancholy chirping of the 
crickets in the hearth; but sleep had been effectually chased away 
from me, and I remained ; in a state of disturbed wakefulness all the night. 
Marie entered in the morning, singing gaily some old French refrain ; 
but gathering from the altered expression of my face, that I had reco- 
vered my senses, she suddenly stopped, and on my attempting to speak, 
she checked me with a gesture, and whispered: ‘Be silent, as you 
would live!’ I nodded assent. 

‘Marie and her father were the only persons who for many days 
subsequent, and indeed until my entire recovery, were seen by me, though 
I thought I could distinguish the sounds of footsteps and suppressed con- 
versation overhead. At length I made ready to depart. 

‘* Ma chére Marie,’ said I to her, on the eve of my departure, how can 
[reward you for your care of a lone and helpless man? Tell me what 
present I shall bestow on you, or what request fulfil. Name it, if any 
there be.’ 

‘She looked at me inquiringly, then replied: ‘Can I trust you?’ 

‘‘fam a British officer, and my word has never been doubted,’ an- 
swered I, with energy. 

‘She ran into an adjoining room, and returned, bringing a small silver- 
clasped Bible. ‘Swear upon this,’ cried she, ‘never to reveal to mortal 
the existence of this dwelling, or what you have seen within its walls! 

‘« I swear,’ replied I, pressing the sacred volume to my lips. ‘ Next,’ 
said she, ‘I must insist upon your submitting to be blind-folded. No 
harm shall befal you, — but you must yield.’ 

‘I complied, and was bandaged across the eyes by her own hands. 
This done, she took my hand and led me for about ten minutes, when 
we came to a halt, and the bandage was removed. I was in an open 
space near the river side, and close by was a man on horseback, hold- 
ing another horse by the bridle. 
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‘ Adieu! Monsieur I’ exclaimed she, as S aeceieed, — ‘adieu! and do 
not in your prayers forget poor Marie.’ 

I bent in my saddle as though wishing to speak with her; she 
approached, and I stole a kiss. She started back with a mingled blush 
and laugh. My guide set spurs to his horse, and I followed his exam- 
ple. Turning round to look for Marie, she had disappeared. 


‘Tue Canadas were slowly recovering from the effects of the Ameri- 
can war, and the energy of the executive was constantly put in requisi- 
tion to correct the moral tone of a people deteriorated by frequent 
opportunities of rapine and pillage. Among other evils, the crime of 
counterfeiting had increased to an alarming extent, and so bold had 
those engaged in it become, that it was not uncommon to meet Cana- 
dians = refugee Americans boasting publicly of the success of their 
attempts t » cheat the c community. One flagrant instance of villany 
occurred in the town of Trois Riviéres. Three were concerned, of 
whom one was apprehended and taken before the authorities of the place. 

‘The criminal obstinately refused to give any account of his accom- 
plices, till frightened by the ruse of setting up a gallows, accompanied 
by a threat of instant exec ution, he confessed himself one of a gang of 
counterfeiters, and offered, if secured a pardon, to discover their haunt. 
The chief, he said, was named Jacques Dessault, and he described his 
character and ferocity in such a manner that it was deemed advisable 
to detail a military party for his apprehension. 

‘Being fond of adventure, I solicited and obtained the command ; and 
early on the following morning we set out for our destination, having 
first placed the prisoner in front, with his hands pinioned behind him, and 
giving orders in his hearing to shoot him if he attempted to escape. As 
we advanced rapidly into the interior, the scenery became more and 
more familiar, till at last I recognised the identical spot where my life 
had been endangered, and the guide declared that we were near the 
dwelling of Jacques. I halted the men behind a thick clump of under- 
wood, and crept forward to reconnoitre. A few steps brought me to the 
open space where I had taken leave of Marie, and I could doubt no 
longer that her father’s house was the rendezvous and work-shop of the 
counterfeiters. 

‘This truth just flashed through my mind, when I heard the sound of 
footsteps, and had hi ardly time to crouch behind a hemlock stump, before 
Marie herself, driving a cow, and singing merrily, crossed the opening 
and entered a narrow path among the bushes. 
she took, and returned to my men. 

‘It was now dusk, and the night-hawks began to whirr in mazy circles 
over our heads, while the whip-poor-wills, with their almost human 
cry, filled every thicket. We remained stationary till we thought, from 
the lateness of the hour, the inmates had retired’ to rest, and then with 
noiseless steps followed our guide. He conducted us along the path 
taken by Marie, and in a few moments brought us in front of a low stone 
cottage of one story, with gables, so completely embosomed among trees 
and shrubbery as to be hardly visible, even when pointed out, and entirely 
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unperceivable by the casita observer. We weseeiiel it silently, and 
then listened to detect any movement of those within. One of the men 
declared that he heard a sound like that of a press, and creeping close 
to the wall, I put my ear against it in order to ascertain. A slight jar, 
and a noise as of something moving upon rollers, convinced me that 
they were engaged in striking off bills, and I rappe ¥ loudly at the door. 
The noise ceased instantly, and all was still as death. 

‘Again I knocked, and demanded admission. I heard a sound as of 
persons conversing within, and then a voice, which I knew as that of 
Jacques Dessault, cried out: ‘ Qui va la !'! 

‘* Open the door!’ was my reply, ‘or I shall force it!’ 

‘I know his voice, said Marie, —‘ open it, father !’ 

‘And the old man cautiously opened the door, just sufficiently to 
allow him to peer out, when it was violently pushed in by a rush of the 
soldiers, throwing Jacques upon the floor with the recoil. 

‘He rose like a tiger, and drawing a pistol, fired it at me. The shot 
would have proved fatal, had not Marie, crying ‘ Ne tirez pas !— ne 
tirez pas’? struck the barrel upward with her arm. 

‘* Meurs, traitresse! cest tot qui nous as perdus !’3 shouted the infu- 
riated father, discharging a second pistol at his daughter. 

‘She murmured ‘ Mon Pére ? and fell prostrate on the floor. I rushed 
to her aid, and placed her upon the well-known bed. She cast on me 
a look that spoke volumes of reproaches, and expired. 

‘The father was instantly pinioned hand and foot, and remained a 
passive spectator of the search made for counterfeit money, of which 
we found a great quantity, with the plates and press for its fabrication. 
The latter we destroyed, and most of the former, preserving a few speci- 
mens only, to serve as proofs. 

‘ During this operation, old Jacques remained perfectly passive, without 
showing the least visible sign of emotion. But when, in pursuance of 
our arrangements for passing the night, the guide was brought in, he 
comprehe nnded at a glance the means used to entrap him and the inno- 
cence of his dauchte rT. 

‘*Grand Dieu! je suis l assassin de ma fille '4 shrieked he, in a tone 
of agony which even now curdles my blood. ‘ Permettez moi la 
toucher! Let me but touch her! Let a father embrace his daughter!’ 

‘Having satisfied myself that no arms were concealed on his person, 
I directed the men to unbind him. As soon as unpinioned, he flung 
himself upon the bed, crying in a tone of anguish which brought tears 
from all around, ‘ Parlez moi! ma fille! ma Marie! parlez moi! c'est 
ton pére qui. t appelle I's 

‘But Marie was beyond the sound of any human voice. 

‘The old man sank into a chair at the bedside, and as the sentinels 

on the watch asserted, kept his eyes fixed on the corpse in one steady 


1‘ Who goes there Y 

2‘Do not fire! — Do not fire!’ 

3‘ Die traitress!— it is thou who hast ruined us!’ 

4‘ Great God! — I am the murderer of my daughter !’ 


a Speak to me, my daughter, — my Marie! speak to me, —’tis thy father who calls 
1ee ! 
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glare, without so much as moving his eyelids perceptibly, during the 
whole night. The rest is soon told. We buried her at dawn near the 
cottage wall, and returned with our prisoner to Trois Riviéres. From 
thence he was sent up the river to be tried at Montreal, but while 
passing a rapid, though secured hand and foot, he contrived, ona sudden 


lurch of the vessel, to throw himself overboard. The current was 
violent, and he was never seen afterwards. 


‘For myself” conc Iuded the Major, ‘though years have intervened, 
my first care on my arrival here has been to orde ‘ra plain white mz arble 
slab, to pli ice on the grave of the Counterfeiter’s Daughter. 


Perhaps 
you will accompany me to the spot. 


It bears for its inscription, 


‘MARIE,’ H. 


THE PAST. 


Who recks the flight of time, when young Romance 
Lures the rapt spirit with her syren wile, — 
When the winged hours o’er roses seem to glane e, 
And Life’s gay barque lies moored by Pleasure’s isle ? 
Then the soul claspe th all the e ye beholdeth, 
Nor marks the thorns around the flowers it foldeth. 


Yes, ’tis a lovely world, the world ideal ! 
E’en those who scoff at its departed dreams, 
Oft feel how gladly they could yield the real, 
To drink forever of its faéry streams: 
Fame, Wealth, or Empire, —all that Earth can tender, 
Hath nought so lovely as its fleeting splendor. 


Who does not mourn the days when one fond word 
From her he worshipped chained him to her side, — 
While love reflected, like a fountain stirred, 
Each single charm to millions multiplied, 
And then so fondly what it mirrored, che rished, — 
The semblance lived, e’en when the substance perished. 


Tis true all joy this penalty involves, 
Yet should we therefore shun its brief caress ? 
Flowers bloom to perish, — but who thence resolves 
To sojourn in a bloomless wilderness ? 
Nay, there is bliss, even when Memory weepeth 
Over the harvest which the Spoiler reapeth. 


I envy not the man who never twined 
His hopes round something from the world apart, 
And hath not from the past some image leieel 
Deep in the inner temple of his heart ; 
Or treasures not some gift, however lowly, 
The touch of one beloved has rendered holy. 


Let stoics curl the lip, and cynics sneer 
At what they term a madman’s ecstacy; 
Their bosoms, never thawed by feeling’s tear, 
May still freeze on in cheerless apathy ; 
Give me a spirit to which Love hath spoken, — 
Give me a heart — though doomed but to be broken! 
November, 1835. J. Barber. 
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JEFFERSON PAPERS. 
NUMBER TWO. 


Some one has observed, that it is no less pleasing than instructive to 
behold ‘a great mind in déshabillé’ In few cases could the delight or 
instruction be greater than in that of Jefferson. Usefulness to his race, 
and the untiring pursuit of knowledge, seem to have been his promi- 
nent desire and aim. It is wonderful with what accuracy he entered 
into the details of business. as connected with his scientific labors. The 
subjoined epistle illustrates the precaution with which his transactions 
were regulated : 


Washington, April 17, 1802. 

DEAR i Your favor of the 12th is this day received. Mr. Barnes 
will write by the present post to his friend Mr. Michael Roberts, enclos- 
ing funds to enable him to pay for the Hadley’s quadrant and thermome- 
ters, which [ will pray you to Fahy the persons from whom they are 
bought to have packe d properly: but first to have a stand accommodated 
to the quadrant; for though at sea the hand is the only thing which can 
counteract the motion of the vessel, on land a stand is more agreeable. 
But it should be so accommodated as to be readily detached. I presume 
one of the stands found ready-made in the shops, with its bell and socket, 
can be made to answer, by making only the fixed socket in addition to 
the other. 

We are introducing your cypher into our foreign correspondences. 
But it often happens that we wish only to cypher two or three lines, or 
half a line, or a single word. It does not answer for this. Can you 
remedy it 2 ; 

If Mr. Peale can succeed in producing fresh from salt water by a 
filtering apparatus, it will be a valuable discovery. There are parts of 
the world where a want of pure water may render the separation of im- 
purities, by filtration, of value; provided ‘they are hetene separated, or 
more chea uply than by distillation. But besides the utility of the imme- 
diate discovery, no discove ry is barren. It always serves as a step to 
something else. 

[ shall leave this place for Monticello, about a week after Congress 
rises, to be absent about three weeks. I think they will rise about 
the last day of the month. Accept my best wishes, and affectionate 
esteem. 

Tu: JEFFERSON. 


The Far West’ ever presented to the sagacious eye of Jefferson a 
vast field of promise. He regarded with bright but not exaggerated 
antic ipations, the capability of its fertile vales and plains, and the uses 
which its majestic streams were able to fulfil. He foresaw the tide of 
population which would one day roll along those regions, and exulted 
in the prospect. Every thing calculated to improve and subdue the 
waste, and make it bloom like the garden, was hailed and favored with 
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unwearied energy. ‘There is a proper spirit of rejoicing in the follow- 
ing : 
Was hingto n, Mar. 2, 1803. 

Dear Sir: Lam now able to inform you, though I must do it confi- 
dentially, that we are at length likely to get the Missouri explored, and 
whatever river, heading with that, leads into the Western ocean, Con- 
gress, by a secret act, has authorized me to do it. 1 pee to send 
immediate ly a party of about ten men, with Capt. Lewis, my secretary, 
at their head. If we could have gota person perfectly skille d in bots ny, 
natural history, miner: logy, and astronomy, with at the same time the 
necessary firmness of body and mind, hi abits of living in the woods, and 
familiarity with the Indian character, it would have been better. But 
I know of no such character who would undertake an enterprise so 
perilous. ‘To all the latter qualitie s Capt. Lewis j ins a great stock of 
accurate observation on the subjects of the three kingdoms which are 
found in our country, but not according to their sc i ntific nomenclatures. 

3ut he will be able to seize for examination and description such things 
only as he shall meet with new. He has been for some time qualify- 
ing himself for taking observations of longitude and latitude, to fix the 
geographical points of the line he will pass over. But little means are 
possessed here of doing that; and it is the particulai part in which you 
could give him valuable instruction, and he will receive it thankfully, 
and employ it usefully. The instruments thought best to be carried for 
this purpose, are a good theodolite anda Hadley. He will be in Phila- 
delphia two or three weeks hence to procure instruments, and will take 
the liberty to call on you; and I shall be particularly obliged to you 
for any advice or instruction you can give him. | think it advisable 
that nothing should be said of this till he shall have got beyond the 
reach of any obstacles which might be prepared for him by those who 
would not like the enterprise. 

Accept assurances of my sincere esteem and great respect. 


Tu: JEFFERSON. 


We cannot conceal our surprise, that the third President should 
have ever found time, during his stormy and arduous career as a states- 
man, and the head and leader of statesmen, to indulge in the peaceful 
pursuits of science. We infer from what he has written, that his indus- 
try was truly indefatigable. His mind seemed to have been seldom at 
rest: and such was the method . his habits, that no subject would 
appear to have been burdensome to his mind. That his claim to be 
called ‘the Sage of Monticello’ was v: valid, will meet with few disputants 
A year or two after the foregoing letter was penned, he wrote thus: 


Washington, Nov. 16th, ’05. 
Dear Srr: When Captain Lewis’s mission was under contem- 
plation, and it’s principal object, the obtaining a correct map of the 
Missouri, I recommended to him the making himself thoroughly 
acquainted with the practice of the Lunar observations for the longi- 
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tude. But fearful that the loss or derangement of his watch, on which 
these were to depend, might lose us the great object of his journey, I 
endeavoured to devise some method of ascertaining the longitude by 
the moon’s motion, without a time-piece. I thought that a meridian 
always to be had at land, though not at sea, might supply the want of 
the time-piece, — and proposed a method of determining by the aid of 
a meridian. Having never been a practical astronomer, and a life far 
otherwise spent having rendered me unfamiliar with the detailed 
theory of the Lunar observations, I suggested my idea to Mr. Ellicot, 
by Captain Lewis, who was going on to him to take some lessons. 
However, he never communicated to me what he thought of my sug- 
gestion. IL have mentioned it to Mr. Briggs, Mr. Dunbar, and some 
others, and I am led by them to believe that the calculations would be 
very complicated and lable to error. Mr. Freeman told me he had put 
my Bg ae into your hands, and as you have taken the trouble to think 
of it, | will ask the favor of your information as to it’s practice ability. 
Mr "Gama promises to send me another method of attaining the same 
object without a time-piece. Mr. Moore, of this ple ice, has proposed one 
to me, which I now e iid for your consideration and opinion, —the 
paper to be returned, as I retain no copy. I persevere in this inquiry, 
because we have a mission now preparing forthe Red River, on which 
Mr. Freeman goes, and shall send others up their rivers hereafter. 
Will you be sO good LO give the enclosed letter to Mr. i'ree man, 
who was to set out this morning, and will call on you? Accept my 
friendly salutations, and assurances of great esteem and respect. 





Tn. JEFFERSON. 


There was scarcely a topic of any moment occurring, during Jefler- 
son’s time, upon which he was not consulted, in different emergencies 
Such labors, connected with the weightiest affairs of state, must have 
consumed a oTeatl deal of his leisure: but the cheerful interest he took 
in every subject, and the large number of his scientific friends, made 
him address himself to any task, as to a pleasure rather than a burden, 
The paper which ensues, be ‘speaks his interest in a difficult and doubtful 
matter: 


Washington, Oct. With. 1807. 


Dear Str: Three men have been taken up in Kentucky, and are 
confined on suspicion, merely ‘because they cannot make known who 
they are, not spe aking a word of : any language understoodthere. The 
enclosed letter from a Mr. Nash contains all I know of them: but the 
writings in Arabic characters are — d to contain their history, as 
stated by themselves. Here we have nobody who understands either 
the character or language. Is there any one attached to your college, 
or in your city, who can translate these papers? I do not know whether 
Captain O’Brien could do it. You will oblige me by getting it done, if 
practicable, that I may procure the release of the men, if proper. I 


enlute you with aflectionate respect Ni’ Siadiaieleae 
JEFFERSON, 
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The paper thus enclosed, we have seen. It is marked with strange 
characters: but we believe that no one was ever found who could ‘make 
known the interpretation thereof; nor do any of our veneri ible acquain- 
tances remember what disposition was made of the poor Arabians. 
We are ourselves excessively familiar with the Arabian tongue, and 
should be strongly tempted to translate the document spoken of, were it 
not that we are just now rather busily engaged in other matters. ‘The 
paper looks much as if some industrious spider had crawled out of an 
ink-stand and travelled leisurely over the sheet, dropping grimed spots 
and trails from his feet, 


— ‘as fast as the Arabian trees 
Their medicinal gum.’ 


NAPOLEON AND HIS SON. 


He died not in the battle-broil, 
Girt by the noble and the brave, — 
The warlike chiefs, who shared his spoil, - 
The kings, whose realms he won and gave! 
No monarch held his sobbing breath 
By that imperial bed of death; 
And, save some few worn veterans there, 
Who vainly check’d the bursting sigh, 
And the priest's voice in mutter’d prayer, 
They left him all alone to die! 


sut round thy princely dying bed, 
Fair scion of so stern a stram! 

How many a fruitless tear was shed, 
How many a sob repressed in vain! 
For thou art dead! A summer flower, 
That bloomed to perish in an hour! 

Or like the stately sapling, brok 
And ruined by the first rude blast, 
While He fell, like the enarled oak, 
Beneath the thousandth storm at last! 


He died within those niggard walls, 

\ nation’s shame, —a hero’s shrine! 
And thou within the palace-halls 

Of royal Hapsburgh’s ancient line. 
Pomp chanted forth thy funeral wail,- 

His requiem was the rising vale ! 
And down amid their kingly brood, 

They laid in dust thy youthful head 
The majesty of solitude 

Received Him to his narrow bed! 


And loud and sad the sullen bell 
Told when thy soul forsook its clay, - 

But louder was the pealing knell, 
When his stern spirit burst away! 

O’er his lone island, fierce and far, 
Howled out the elemental war! 

And high above, — beneath, — around, 
The headlong storm in fury poured, 
{nd lashed and rent the reeling ground, 
And the Eternal Ocean roared ! 
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: His life was like a torrent’s force, 

F Swift and resistless in its sweep ; 

i But thine had flowed a gentler course, 
With human virtues full and deep : 
He strode from Egypt's pyramids 


To Alpine snows, o'er human heads 

He rode with Victory, — and unfurl’ 2 
His stormy flag to every blast, 

He trampled on a prostrate world, 
Which turned and trampled him at last! 


So should it ever be; — that Pride 

May learn how low its loftiest state, 
And they who mourn’d him justified 

Such haughty empire’s humbling fate 
His end was like a phrophet-word 

To King and Cesar, — crown and sword! 
But with his offspring’s youthful bier 

Hope love, and joy went down in gloom; 


France wept the Nvre, but Murope’s tear 
Bewailed the Son’s untimely doom! 
Newburyport, (Mass.,) Nov., 1835, Georce Lunt. 


AN ACTOR’S ALLOQUY. 


NUMBER FOUR. 


Devizes, — where the reader will please to recollect we parted 
company, leaving me in excellent society, Moore. the poet, and 
Shakspe are’ s descendant, —is a small market-town, or borough, on the 
borders of Wiltshire, and nearly one hundred miles from London. 
It is of some antiquity, and stands upon the edge of the celebrated 
Salisbury Plain, which at one time was fifty miles wide, but from 
the growth of the various towns that gem its expanse, the up-spring- 
ing of many hamlets, and the increase of cultivation, it is now little 
more than an extensive common. Poor Mathews had an adventure on 
this Plain, some short time before his last visit to this country. He 
was travelling in a small open carriage with a friend, when the horse 
became unruly. Mathews was alarmed, and got out: the horse 
bolted with his friend, and in a short time was out of sight. In a letter, 
which was afterwards printed, Mathews gave a most lugubrious account 

of this common-place affair, investing if ~ all the dignity of a dread- 
; ful adventure, and seemed as horrified at being left alone ona public 
turnpike road, hourly travelled by stages, ae and farmers’ carts, and 
within a few miles of a market town on every side, as if he had been 
upon the Andes, or in one of the boundless prairies of the Far West 


petal 


a But Mathews was lame, fidgetty, and nervous. He climbed a gentle 
: ascent b 'V the road side, and discovered that, like the corpse of Sir John 
i Moore, he was left ‘alone in his glory. In pathetic language he 
bewailed the probable fate, not of his friend, but of his trunk, wherein 


oe 


he had locked th money made during his provincial trip. Jubilate! 
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Some country people approached: he endeavored to oii their sympa- 
thies in his behalf: but after hearing his: agonizing appe al, they brutally 
started off after the horse and chaise, instead of staying with him ‘in con- 
dolement sweet.’ Mathews saw nothing before him but an intermi- 
nable crawl over the whole of Salisbury Plain, ultimate death from 
starvation, ravens picking out his eyes, and future ages discovering his 
whitened bones, giving an opportunity for some unborn F. A. S. to 
write a luminous dissertation on the probable possibility of the said 
bones being part of a Stonehenge Druid’s mouldering skeleton. After 
considerable agitation, some swearing, and a little praying, Mathews 
saw his friend return with horse and vehicle, and ihey “ultimately 
reached their destination in safety. ‘Would you believe it,’ said Mathews, 
‘I had such command of my feelings, that after a nice little dinner and 
a few glasses of wine, I was actually enabled that very night to get 
through my performances !’ 

When he returned to London, his friends joked him about puit- 
ting so awful a complexion upon so triflmg a mishap. Mathews 
looked grave, and recapitulated his agony. Peake, the dramatist, was 
standing by, and boldly averred that he did not believe a word of the 
story. Mathews fired at this charge, but —— turned the laugh 
against him, by saying: ‘ It evidently is only a suppositary case, your 
description is so high pathetical ! — (hy pothetic al.) 

There are several noticeable little things in the neighborhood of 
Devizes, or ’Vize, as the country peop le call it. Thomas Moore has 
a beautif al retreat, called Blopetios Cottage, w ‘thin an easy distance. 
Roundway Down, a bluff or crag of peculiar size and conformation, 
projecting over a fertile y alle *y in the immediate vicinity of the town, is 
famous for being the site of a decisive battle between the Roundheads 
and Cavaliers, in the troublous times of the Commonwealth. Some 
three or four miles on the opposite road is the village of Bishop’s 
Canning, in whose humble parish church is an organ, bestowed upon 
it by the no-place-like-homeish sort of feeling of a lad who a sailed 
round the world with C aptain Cook. He was taken ill in London, 
and unable to reach his native village, sent for the overseers, and 
endowed the little barn-like edifice with an agreeable token of his 
remembrance, and a salary é perpetuo for the organist. 

The country is healthy and delightful. Beside the many druidical 
remains for which that part of England is famous, cairns, mounds, and 
other tumuli abound. The downs, or open land, between Devizes and 
Marlborough, formerly part of the Plain, are spotted with huge blocks 
of unhewn stone, for the presence of which, as there are no quarries 
in the immediate vicinity, the peasantry endeavour to account by the 
following legend: The downs are, or were, common pasturage for the 
neighboring residents. A large grazier, by the immensity of his 
droves, forced the cows of the poor cottagers, or small farmers, to seek 
other feeding fields, to the annoyance and injury of their owners 
Remonstrances were unavailing. Poverty compe Ted many of the suf- 
ferers to sell their cattle, which the monopolizer bought at a low rate, 
and increased his ill-gotten gains by the sufferings he had himsel! 
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endian upon his ne aghiooens: The j justice of He aven was aroused: in 
one night the whole of his large herds were turned to stone, while the 
few and scattered kine of the poor escaped the smallest hurt. 
During my residence at Devizes, a mounted express galloped furi- 
ously into the borough, at deep midnight: his horse’s hoofs clattering 
over the cobbled pavement with an awful din, ‘ frighting the souls of 
fearful burgesses,’ with intimation that the cloth-workers and weavers 
of the neighboring towns of Bradford and Trowbridge were im a state 
of riot, and bringing a magistrate’s order for the instant attendance of 
the Devizes troop of Yeomanry Cavalry. ‘The volunteers of that 
day had got over the fears of a French invasion, and their patriotism 
had somewhat subsided, for want of stimulus. The corps in question was 
composed of respectable tradesmen and farmers, men who owned the 
horse ‘s they rode ; but being occupied in business the whole of the day, 
they retired fatigued, and sle ‘pt soundly through the night. Their 
courage against an invading enemy no one dared doubt, but to be 
called up in the middle of the night to fight their fellow-country- 
men, to say nothing of galloping about the country in the dark, 
and leaving their families unprotected, their business and affairs 
at sixes and sevens, was more than they bargained for when they joined 
the corps, and certainly more than they approved. Never did an order 
arrive more mal-apropos. One person’s horse had been hauling loads 
of hay all the week: no one could expect him, therefore, to be so 
inhuman as to ride the jaded beast such a distance. Another had no 
objection to lend his horse to a friend, but he could not go himself, not 
having any boots; his friend’s conscience would not allow him to 
accept the loan, ‘ for,’ said he, ‘if I cannot attend, my love of country will 
prevent me from keeping another from the field.’ One person hourly ex- 
pected an addition to his family, and he appealed to them as husbands and 
fathers, if that was a time to think of quelling cloth-workers. Another 
felt devilish sorry, — he should so enjoy the jaunt, — but he had had 
a violent attack of fever-and-ague that very evening, and would not 
leave home for all the weavers in the world. A publican breathed 
nothing but fire and sword, and as for the rebels, ‘kill them and 
eat them,’ seemed their certain fate if he went against them: but his 
wife snatched his regimental pantaloons from the hero, and told him to get 
into bed again, for she would not let him go; of course that settled the 
business: a man can’t fight without his breeches, if all the cloth- 
workers in creation were in a state of rebellion. 

It was altogether an unfortunate affair. ‘The trumpeter, who really 
blew a very decent bugle, and was always a principal feature on march 
or parade, standing six feet two, with a nose like a sea-eagle, had gone 
over to Chippenham as a conspicuous unit in the grand Assembly Band; 
he could not be back till the middle of the day, and most like ly the 
weavers would not like to wait. There had been some idea of disband- 
ing the troop: the question had been negatived by an immense majori- 
ty; but now the most strenuous opposers of the proposition suggested that 
it was the best thing that could be done. The officers were indefatiga- 

ble, and eloquently enforced the absolute necessity of attendance. By 
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eight o'clock in the morning they mustered some sixteen troopers in the 
market place, and started in silent, solemn majesty, a heavy mist hang- 
ing over the valleys, a cold North-easter tipping their noses with an 
early purple, a weight of despondency upon their souls, and not a note 
of music to cheer them on their Way. 

A corporal in the corps had left a young and giddy wife exposed to 
the assiduities of an insinuating rascal of a foreman, whom he had de- 
tected in the overt act of throwing sheep’s eyes at his coquettish rib. This 
alone would put any of Adam’s sons man ill humor: but other cireum- 
stances occurred which perfectly upset the corporal’s equanimity. Our 
friend Shakspeare, who was present, and mounted in gallant style, had 
found the troop in helmets at one pound, two shillings and ninepence 
each, horse-hair included, as per contract: the corporal had lately ordered 
anew one, which was sent home on the evening previous to this eventful! 
day: upon trial, it was found considerably too large, but there was no 
time for alteration. The callant corporal rode a horse rather ungoverna- 
ble in his temper ; a terrific curvet would shake the soldier’s helmet 
over his eyes till it rested on his nose: and as he recaired both hands to 
curb his fiéry steed, he was compelle d to caper about in the dark til] the 
horse allowed him to take off his extinguisher. As he mounted at his 
own door, down came this ‘stopper over all,’ asa sailor would say, and 
on emerging from the Cimmerian darkness. as a poet might say, he 
saw his wife laughing at his mishap, and the foreman grinning most 
d —ably, as the corporal did say. He gave his lively steed the rein; 
down came the helmet again: and Strange to say, never were his 
own eyes obscured, but he thought he saw the wicked foreman winking 
at his wife. On he went, dancine and damning; floundering among 
the troopers, and breaking their line of march with most admired disor- 
der: every caracole brought forth a curse from the corporal, who de- 
voutly sent the helmet and its maker to a place unmentionable, — the 
general recipient of unpleasant matters. 

After an hour’s melancholy ride, the major proposed a rest at a road- 
side inn, and a beaker of the best, — not to screw their courage to the 
sticking place, for that was screwed up terrifically tight, — but a glass was 
actually necessary as an anti-fogmatic. A trooper of an inquiring turn 
of mind asked the landlord the last news from the scene of riot. The 
publican answered, with the most provoking indifference, that he be- 
lieved there had been a bit of a row. but he didn’t know much about it: 
the corporation had imposed some extra tax upon market-sold goods, but 
the weavers had refused to pay it; and, seizing a quantity of potatoes, had 
pelted the officers out of the market. The troop rode on, satisfied that 
there was a riot, and that the landlord knew more than he intended to 
divulge. Shakspeare said that Wat Tyler’s rebellion originated in a 
refusal to pay a hateful tax, and that the rioters carried every thing be- 
fore them, and were blood-thirsty in their revenge. This apt remark 
contributed materially to raise their spirits, and they galloped on as 
merrily as men going to execution. Upon coming in sight of the scene 
of operation, the major gave the word to load, when, —heu mihi!—it was 
discovered that although their pistols were safe in their holsters. not a 
bullet nora grain of powder had been brought out with them! Shak- 
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speare said he weaned this for the rioters’ sakes, but he was not sorry 
himself, speaking selfishly, for his horse would not stand fire, and if they 
began to shoot off the pistols, perhaps the horse might return the com- 
pliment by shooting him off’ The troopers’ sw ords were drawn, and 
they entered the town at a ferocious hand-gallop. The riots were all 
over — some half dozen constables from the neighboring villages had 
quelled all disturbances in less than an hour after their commencement. 

A gentleman of the neighborhood, distinguished for his warm-heart- 
ed sociality, even in that hospitable region, and at whose table I have 
passed many pleasant hours, told me the following characteristic story 
of Elliston, to the truth of which he was an eye-witness. In one of the 
Yorkshire cities, theatricals were miserably low, and Elliston had a 
wretched prospect for his benefit; but Elliston was an old stager, and 
knew that, however the drama may drag in its attractions, an outré en- 
tertainment seldom fails. The eambols of a man-monkey, a lion fight, 
a posturer who ties his limbs into inexplicable knots, or a pantomimist, 
who evinces how unnecessary is the gift of speech, by explaining the 
workings of a rational mind in a series of maniac evolutions and impos- 
sible attitudes, or attitudes which we wish were impossible — each and 
all certain means of filling the theatre, when Shakspeare, the great light 
of nature’s world, and his attendant satellites, are under eclipse, and the 
dog star is lord of the ascendant; when the balancer, the horseman, 
the lion, or some other beast in the dramatic zodiac, claims the pre- 
ponderating power, and not only, like Falstaff’s soldiers, can ‘fill a pit 
as wellas better men,’ but cram the boxes with the aristocratic essences 
of wisdom, beauty, and fashion, and their concentric slaves. 

When the time for announcing his benefit arrived, Elliston issued a 
bill, promising that he would for that night only, beside the usual play 
and farce, present his patrons with the most brilliant display of fireworks 
ever witnessed. Crowds attested the force of the attraction, but Elliston, 
who had honestly intended to procure the expected treat, found there 
was nothing of the sort to be obtained in the town superior to a penny 
squib, and what was worse, no one who knew how tomakethem. There 
was not time to send to London, so he calmly resigned himself to his 
fate. In answer to the eager inquiries of the manager, who foresaw the 
demolition of the benches and the fracture of every chandelier, he coolly 
told him to fear nothing — for he could easily smooth the audience down 
by making a speech, if the worst came to the worst: but the manager 
did not appreciate the force of Robert William’s eloquence, and retired 
in high and solemn dudgeon. The theatre was crammed; Elliston 
never played better—the audience were delighted, and every one ap- 
peared to be in the best of tempers. Elliston proposed to drop the cur- 
tain, and extinquish the lights, leaving the people to find their own way 
out of the theatre ; but the manager fired up like a rocket, for he knew 
that if they had no fireworks on the stage, there would be an explosion 
in the front, and Elliston’s oily manner seemed but to add fury to his 
flames. He threatened to appropriate the whole receipts of the house 
to his own emolument, unless the people went peaceably out of the 
house. This was a settler: Elliston buttoned up his coat, pulled out 
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his white cambric naan thief, and tossed off a paeiins full of brandy 
and water. He had no easy task to do; the nature of the attraction 
had drawn together the worst description of audience, and to tell such 
persons after taking their money to see a certain amusement that they 
cannot see such amusement, nor have you any thing like an equivalent 
to offer them, is not a pleasant job; but Elliston faced them with a phi- 
losophical | sravery, and thus began: 

‘Ladies and gentlemen: To depict the gratitude now burning in my 
breast, would require gigantic eloquence — my feeble efforts are unequ: il 
to the task. My very high opinion of your kindness renders it an in- 
surmountable impossibility to . scribe it, lest you shouldthink me capable 


of base and sordid flatter y, a feeling | heap (tremendous shouts of 


applause). The fireworks announced im the bills of the day (an awful 
silence) the fireworks, I say, have arrived from London, and allow me 
to say, are of the finest description. (Hurrah!) ‘They have been fixed 
upon the requisite scaffolding, and are now ready for immediate firing 
(Hurrah!) But, ladies and gentlemen, having acquitted myself thus 
much of my duty towards my generous patrons, it remains for me un- 
pleasantly to add that I have at this moment been served with a notice 
from a legal practitioner of the first eminence in this respectable city, 
informing me that there is a clause in the lease forbidding all firework 
explosions in this theatre, under a very heavy pe nalty —(Groans and 
hisses.) Ladies and gentlemen, to corroborate my statement, allow me 
to appeal to the very worthy manager of this esté ablishment. There he 
is, pointing to the manager, who was in the orchestra box. Justly 
incensed at this piece of audacity, he exclaimed aloud, ‘I know nothing 
of any such clause, Mr. Elliston” The uproar became general, and 
several oranges and apples gave Elliston a gentle hint of what the fraucds 
of his foolery might produce. He braved the war with his usual sup- 
plicating smile. ‘Ifthe worthy manager has not been informed, it is the 
lawyer who is to blame, and not your humble servant, much less Mr 
(the manager), to whom I take this opportunity of paying a tribute 
justly due, as an honest man, an indefatigable manager, and an excel- 
lent actor. But that estimable gentleman, (pointing to a fat stranger in 
the boxes,) is one of the stockholders, and is well acquainted with the 
clause in question.’ The fat gentleman looked confused, and had not 
the courage to answer. Elliston thought he had triumphed, and, bow- 
ing, retired from the stage. But the calm was of a short duration ; ‘anon 
the dreadful thunder doth rend the region —the manager rushed be- 
hind the scenes, and pulled the hair from his wig in despair: the 
prompter turned pale, and the carpenters put on their jackets, which is as 
bad a sign as seeing the sailors pull their jackets off. But Elliston ‘laugh- 
ed at the thunder, and defied the gale, and rushing before the audience 
in apparent anger, exclaimed in a loud tone of voice that demanded 
instant attention, ‘You shall have the fireworks this instant; you do 
not believe they are here, but you shall have them directly. The manu- 
facturer has sent me down a different sort from what I ordered, but 
you shall have the fireworks: I ordered the best and strongest, think- 
ing he would send a variety of the most splendid sorts for amusement, 
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but he has sent down the dreadful and deadly weapons of war, but 
you shall have them! Congreve Rockets, with awful explosions, used 
for the firing of towns—the Greek fire, which once ignited, burns 
with all-conquering fury. I know not what horrible engines of 
destruction may not be amongst them, but you shall havethem. (Cries 
of no, no.) Yes, you shall have the fireworks. I would have saved 
your lives,—have prevented the calamity which must ensue,— but 
you are imperative, and shall have a fireworks. (Cries of no, no, 
repeated with greater energy, and a general movement perceptible 
amongst the audience.) We have no one here that unde rstands these 
dreadful implements of death, but I will fire them myself, and lose my 
life on the occasion rather than you shall be disappointed. I will not 
be answerable for the consequences, though | solemnly swear that if 
these fireworks are once ignited, by oo ane will blow the roof off 
the house! But no matter, you shall have the fireworks. Prompter, 
bring me a lighted torch!’ This was enough; the rush became gene- 
ral, and in a few minutes the house was cleared. Elliston shook 
hands with the manager, asked him home to supper, and they finished 
the night together cosily and cheerily. 

Elliston certainly excelled in the art of humbugging, and many 
among the mightiest fell his victims. A distinguished member of the 
profe ‘ssion was once persuaded by Elliston to leave his London pursuits 
at sixes and sevens, and accor mpany him down to Birmingham, under 
pretence of wishing his assistance in a matter of much importance. 
The victim cert: ‘inly fell readily into the web, imagining that Elliston was 
about taking some other theatre, and wished to have his services as stage 
manager. ‘The glare of a good engagement so dazzled his sight, that 
he saw not the meshes in which he was w rapped, till Elliston informed 
him that, doubting the honesty of the door-keepers, he wished his friend 
to take the entrance money at the boxes on the night of his benefit. 
What Elliston’s object could be, in inveigling a man from his regular 
business on so frivolous an excuse, I cannot pretend to say: the mere 
love of mischief may have been the primum mobile, but in this instance 
the tables were turned upon him, and the fisherman himself enmeshed. 
His friend, the ex-stage manager, did take the money, and before he 
consioned it to the actor, deducte d his expenses, and the amount of an 
old debt, about twenty pounds, which had been so long standing that 
Elliston had quite forgotten it. A row ensued, but the victim kept his 
money, and returned to London, well contented with his trip. 

Elliston was not well used by the proprietors of Drury Lane; he 
was turned out of the theatre because he was unable to pay the \alance 
of a very heavy rent, nearly double the amount now asked for the same 
establishment. He had e xpended considerable sums upon the theatre, 
not one farthing of which could he ever recover. But he had rented 
the property more than long enough for his own reputation; frequent 
chien unfitted him for performance, and changed his pompous dignity 
into bullying ferocity. In his last performance of Falstaff, which, by- 
the-by, he playe dexcellently well, he fell down drunk upon the stage; 
and instead of the fat knight carrying off the body of Hotspur, Wal- 
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lack, who was playing the Prince, had to carry off the body of the fat 
knight. He retrieved his broken fortunes by successful management 
at the Surrey Theatre, but his health was gone, the gout was rava- 
ging his frame, and he fell a victim to its fury. 

Elliston, although improvident during the latter part of his career, 
was certainly an unfortunate man. His talents and industrious applica- 
tion ought to have secured him a handsome independence, long before 
he became dissipated, a course of life which the crookedness of his 
fortune seduced him to assume. 

[ have frequently heard it remarked, that actors are a lazy, extrava- 
gant race, earning their money in idleness, and spending it improvi- 
dently. No actor, however fortunate, can be said to lead an idle life, — 
some few of the stars of the present day excepted. These faintly- 
twinkling planets flit from place to place, and re peat their six or seven 
parts with parrot-like correctness and automaton regularity; but I 
question whether they bear more affinity to actors than the pied zebra 
does to the horse, — something of the shape, indeed, with a more showy 
outside and outlandish name, but on closer inspection, the ass, or at 
least the mule, appears, and the attractive coat cannot hide the ears and 
tail. An actor who is enthusiastic and industrious, and does not regard 
his art as the mere means of livelihood, has to watch each fresh deve- 
lopment of mind, to bend the shoot of onward growth, ‘to catch 
the manners living as they rise,’ and poimt each and all to one pur- 
pose, — his improvement inthe mimic art. The oldest actor has some- 


thing still to learn; and in these days, when the forward march of 


mind requires a gallop of genius to ke ep ahead, an actor who wishes 
to outstrip the crowd, must move a stirring pace indeed. An easy life 
would not enable him to keep up with the main body; he may, like 
some of the gentlemen above-mentioned, kick, curvet, and plunge most 
fearfully for a short time, but he must eventually drop into their 
characteristic sleepy amble, and wake up to find himself some distance 
in the rear. 

The bodily labor of an industrious actor is great, but it is the least 
distressing portion of his fatigue. Every day, three or four hours are 
devoted to rehearsal, and five or six hours every evening to performance e, 
besides the time occupied in looking out dresses, and other requisites, 
As to the worry of the repeated changes of dress, the philosopher who 
committed suicide because life was nothing but continued buttonings 
and unbuttonings, must have been a player in his time, or he could not 
have felt the annoyante so deeply. But worse, much worse, is the 
never-ending labor of committing to memory so many thousands of lines, 
and the excitement attending their delivery, the forced study of new 
music, and the confusion of ideas connected with the conception and 
personation of so many characters, various as the hues of the rainbow, 
and quite as evanescent. Pe Thaps the actor’s utmost efforts result in a 
total failure — from inability, sickness, opposition or want of céopera- 
tion among his compeers, — from insufficiency of time to master the 
many difficulties, —from the dulness of the audience, or the utter 
stupidity and worthlessness of the piece he is endeavouring to represent. 
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The excitement of success is glorious, and amply repays even the 
frequent occurrence of the above annoyances ; but the réaction is pow- 
erfully depressing, and it must be a strong mind that can stand the 
harass of such wear and tear. 

Prodigality of expenditure can scarcely be called an actor’s vice. 
Such men as Cooke, Sheridan, or Kean, would have been extravagant 
in any station of life. We do ie encounter the unholy and 
startling sight of an old man who has passed the longest part of his 
life, the brightest and the best, in the laborious practice of his art; 
who has profligately scattered in the air the liberal pay of an admiring 
world, or who has negligently failed to apportion the procee ds of his 
income to useful or necessary pur poses. Such things oecur in all clas- 
ses of life, — but the gener: lity of eminent actors have rather a peculiar 
propensity to keep fast the worldly goods which they have so hardly 
earned. Garrick was proverbially parsimonious ; Foote placed a bust 
of the Roscius on his escritoir, as the guardian of his money: and 
when it was rumored that Garrick was about to leave the stage, his 
friend, Dr. Johnson, declared ‘that David never would have the resolu- 


tion to quit acting, while he could earn a guinea.’ John Kemble’s 
mercen: ry resolves produc e “d the (). P. row, and the Siddons has suf- 
fered under an accusation of excessive stinginess. Charles Kemble 


was ruined by obstinately persisting in an unpopular management : 

he has brought up his family in the highest respectability, but cannot 
be accused of prodigality. Farren earns a princely income, yet lives 

in a quiet, unpretending manner, and although he has ‘a crowd of 
bodies’ to support, must be worth a handsome fortune. Liston drinks 
deeply during performance: he is otherwise a steady, domestic man, 
and lately gave his daughter thirty thousand pounds by way of 
dowry. Dowton and Faweett, the racy veterans of the rich old school, 


‘Have, by misfortune, been compelled to know 
The iron agonies of copper woe :’ 


But the taint of extravagance has not marked their long career. 
Charles Young was always a social, but a saving soul. Macready 
spends nearly all his time in the bosom of his family, at his charming 
rural retreat, livmg more like a country gentleman, than the first 
tragedian of the day. Wallack is generous and jovial, certainly not 
prodigal. Harley, who has been proposed as pre “om nt of the imagi- 
nary Fortunatus club from his excessive good fortune, never gave an 
acquaintance a glass of wine in his life. Braham attends the Stock Ex- 
change daily, and after having been more than fifty years upon the public 
boards, is now engaging in new and extensive speculations. Buckstone, 
who has made so much by his translations from the French, and by his 
kindness in fathering other author's productions, will sit all the evening at 
the Garrick’s Head, over one sixpenny glass of gin-and-water; and should 
a friend ever call at his house, will waste ingenuity sufficient for the plots 
of three vaudevilles, in framing excuses for not offering him the custo- 
mary hospitalities. Abbott has always kept the best society, and lives 
like a gentleman, but not extrav agantly. Munden was notoriously 
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shabby in all matters. He has been seen, many a hundred times, walk- 
ing in a hot and broiling sun, to his little cottage at Kentish-Town, to 
save eight-pence, the price of a ride; sometimes, three or four fresh 
herrings, or a couple of mackerel, strung upon a twig, were dangling 
upon the old man’s finger. Cooper, steady John Cooper, who has 
long received a first-rate salary for very second-rate talent, has been 
celebrated for excessive parsimony in all his arrangements. When 
appointed stage-manager of Drury Lane, by Mr. Price, he was once 
magnanimous enough to ask that gentleman home to dinner! ‘The 
thing is astounding, but it stands on record, and is undeniably a fact. 
Mr. Price was complaining of the unsociality of his solitary dinners 
at the English hotels, and how much he missed the comforts of his 
home during his then temporary sojourn in the British metropolis. 
‘What say you to going home with me, to-day, and taking a chop and 
a glass of wine?’ ‘No, no,’ said Price, ‘you may have a chop, and a 
glass of wine, but not enough for us both.’ 

The unfortunate and bewitching Jordan was charitable, but not 
extravagant. Indeed, it was out of her power, for although at the 
head of her profession, standing on the very pinnacle of popularity, and 
her si alary rated accordingly, although she was the mistress of a duke 
who received an enormous income from the public for the support of his 
profligacies, yet did this truly warm-hearted woman freque sntly want the 
necessaries of life; and w hile delighting the dramatic world with her 
charming vivacity and sprightliness of talent, has been begging the 
treasurer of the theatre for a trifling advance to provide for the wants of 


her babes, the children of her ducal keeper, who apportioned the whole of 


her salary to his private use, carrying it himself from the theatre in his 
public carriage and four. This is not a supposed case, but a well-known 


fact. The duke. who was supporte d for many years by the earnings of 


the actress, now fills a throne; her children occupy the highest rank in 
society ; but the poor mother, whose only fault was attachment to a man 
whom the laws of the land would not allow her to ms irry, was suffered 
to perish —to die, broken-hearted, in a strange land, in penury and 
neglect, — and owes to foreign charity her unhallowed grave. 





N. B. 


GLORY. 


Warcuworp of Ruin! — dread toesin of Slaughter! 
Why do we hail thee as something divine ? 
Oceans of blood, shed as freely as water, 
Nourish the laurels that conquerors twine. 
On cities in ashes, which nations are weeping, 
Thou sittest enthroned, by the million adored, 
While thousands of vassals thy harvests are reaping, 
Their garner the Tomb, and their sickle the sword ! 
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The Aérial Voyage. 


THE AERIAL VOYAGE. 
AUTHOR OF ‘NIAGARA,’ ‘THE BROKEN HEART,’ ETC. 


‘In regions mild of calm and serene air, 


Above the smoke and stir of this dim spot 


Which men call earth,’ Masave or Comus. 


Tue cords are severed, and I float in air, 


An atom balanced in unbounded space, - 
My bark a bubble, and my wild course where 

‘The mad wind listeth, in its curbless race. 
Onward and upward, like a loosened shaft! 

The map-like world is fading from my gaze ; 
In eddying circles wheels my helmless craft 

Up, through the driving clouds and drifting haze. 


I have outsped the storm! Where never wings 
Fanned the blue air, I hold my trackless way ; 
Faint on my ear the ascending thunder rings, 
And at my feet inverted tempests play. 
Ha!— what bright vision mocks my dazzled sight ? 
Lo! on yon sea of clouds beneath me driven, 
The regal Sun, with rainbow-tinted light, 
Hath blazoned all the heraldry of Heaven! 


The pageant wanes, dissolves: like scattered plumes, 
Chased by the wind, the parted vapors fly : 
Once more the uncurtained Earth below me looms, 
And things familiar greet my aching eye ; 
By distance dwarted, the Lilliputian scene 
Seems like some modelled landscape, deftly planned, 
Aping, with silver threads and dots of green, 
‘The floods and forests of my native land! 


More dwarfish still the boasted works of man : 
Here is a lesson for his vaunting pride ; 
Cities — diminished to a pigmy’s span ! 
Towns — that an infant's open palm would hide! 
Oh! Human Grandeur ! —it provokes a laugh 
To see how small thy mightiest works appear! 
Ambition! what a bitter epitaph 
On all thy greatness, might be written here! 


Still on the wing! The golden sun hath set, 
And purple twilight deepened into night ; 
The clustering stars are peeping forth, and yet 
Onward I glide in my majestic flight. 
Earth’s twinkling beacons glimmer far below, 
Dearer, though far less bright, than those above; 
For ’mid the first there may be some that glow 
From the blest homes and hearths of friends I love. 
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Yon soft, pale gleam, — perchance its rays are sent 
Up from the cottage where Contentment dreams, — 
Watch-star of Love's domestic firmament, 
All peace within the halo of its beams. 
Yon ruddier glare may light some festal board, 
For banquet spread, and gemmed with ‘ ruby wine,’ 
Where pampered Wealth fooled, flattered, and adored, 
Smiles on the knaves who worship at its shrine. 


Shall I descend ? tis pie reing cold! . but no! 
I'll sleep to-night where man hath nerer slept; 
Couched between Earth and Heaven ! — rocked to and fro 
In realms the cloud-nursed eagle hath not swept. 
Father of all, without whose cognizance 
As soon might systems, as a sparrow, fall, 
Keep and sustain me, while in slumber’s trance 
Suspended sense is deaf to Danger’s call. 


Ha!—amI falling? No, —’twas but a dream, 
Yet oh, how fearful! Thus to wake, is bliss. 
Some giant’s hand had seized me, it did seem, 
And hurled me, shrieking, down the vast abyss. 
But lo! ’tisday! The genial breath of Morn 
Is floating upward from the world of flowers, 
And o’er the East, the God of Light, re-born, 
His radiance like a flood of roses pours. 


Irise no longer. Mountain, field, and flood, 
Expand before me as I downward tend; 
And sound breaks in upon my solitude, 
Like the glad voice of a remembered friend. 
Dwellings and trees, white sails and glittering spires 
Grow on my gaze —I greet them joyously, 
For, chilled with loneliness, my soul requires 
Once more the balm of human sympathy. 


Whence came that burst of melody? Sweet bird 
That teachest music to the clouds, ’twas thine ! 
Yet though thy wings the depths of Heaven have stirred, 
Thy home, blithe minstrel! is on Earth, like mine. 
Thou sweepest gently toward thy dewy nest, 
To wrap thy nurslings with maternal wing: 
Soon to my bosom, too, shall those be pressed 
To whom, where’er I roam, its feelings cling! 


I tread the earth again — and what a change 
To this slow motion, from that arrowy speed! 
Tis like the prisoned captive’s fettered range, 
To the high soaring of a spirit freed. 
Well be it so. Upborne by Hope and Faith, 
Mind looks beyond the clay its light informs : 
Who trusts in Heaven, nor fears the cold world’s scath, 
May, even here, look down upon its storms. 


[ December, 
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Ollapodiana. 


OLLAPODIANA. 


NUMBER EIGHT. 


THAT was a good inscription which Byron desired should be recor- 
ded on his monument, —‘ Implora pace!’ Delicious peace! I love thee, 
as I do slee "p Thou insensible Dove, that waftest upon thy soft and 
fragrant pinion the odors from gardens of the Hesperides, and Islands of 
the Blest! I love thee for the rich reveries in which my soul is steeped 
when thou art nigh; whether thou comest in gusty Autumn, in the 
solemn stillness ef a starry winter’s night, in the clow of Summer, or 
the balm-breathing loveliness of Spring. It is only the idea of its 
peace, W hich rec onciles us to the grave. When the hurly-burly of life 
is over, it is sweet to believe that there is rest in the tomb. The heart 
shrinks indeed from its breathless, pulseless, and ‘cold obstruction ;’ but 
there is comfort to the care-worn bosom in the thought of its repose. 
When the ‘ fitful fever’ of earth has frenzied heart and brain, — when the 
sad breast is surcharged with groans and sighs, —it is not melancholy 
to believe in the rest of the grave. When bitter images take posses- 
sion of the mind, — when friends are faithless, and love inconstant, — 
then the wearied one sighs for tranquillity, and saith with Otway : 


‘Oh, for along, long sleep, and so forget it !’ 


Thus Socrates reasoned, it may be, when he raised to his lips the 
chalice of oblivion, and an d his deadly hemlock. 


I nAveE thought on this wise, from reading the numerous instances of 
suicide that have occurred in our country within the year. But alas! 
the majority of the cases were perpetrated by those to whom even death 
itself could afford neither refuge nor remedy; to whom eternity 
could have seemed in prospect but a perpetuity of horror; and with 
whom the thought of futurity was but the prolonging of guilty princi- 
ples and ever- -during remorse, those dark and gloomy curtains that 
invest forever the chambers of the soul. 

It is worth observing, that the majority of suicides occur among 
men. Indeed, when I inspect the annals of crime, I have no great par- 
tiality for my own sex. Who fill our prisons? Men. Who throng 
our criminal courts, to receive the public smitings that fall from the 
arm of Justice? Principally men. Whois it that may be said to grow 
sick the oftenest of life, and so rush into the world of spirits? Mostly men. 
Who are uncompunctious in pulling the fatal trigger, or assaulting the 
jugular with shining steel? Men— men! Can any one deny this? 
| trow not. There is a reason for it, too. Woman, in her worst estate, 
is purer than man in his worst. Sensibilities, which are worn away 
among men, in their intercourse with the world, linger and play about 
her heart, even when the fountain of virtue in her bosom has been 
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eee to y Sanne wil polluted waters. T' ies eamecline peincighe of hostels 
affection sometimes warms her cheek and bedews her eye, even when 
the holiness of rectitude has become a forgotten quality, and a hateful 
thing. The divinity within —the earliest gift of heaven — continues 
to reflect itself upon the face from the soul, until at last the faint 


image of goodness becomes imperc eptible ; and the brazen front of 


shameless vice has lost the beauty of its morning, and the image of its 
God. 

The crimes of women, when they do commit crime, arise from 
some tender source at first, which hel hardens into desperate 
a It is long before she surrenders herself to the suggestions 
of vice: 


‘But when she falls, she falls like Lucifer, 
Never to rise again.’ 


The true being and end of womankind is Jove; and from this, if I 
may so speak, all their sorrows, if they pervert that holy and heavenly 
passion, directly proceed. I reverence the principle of love in woman. 
It seems, indeed, the atmosphere in which she lives, and moves, and 
has her being. The arms and wings of her spirit seem ever reaching 


and panting, to clasp to her bosom, and brood over, some object of 


human affection. In the smile of her lip, in the glance of her eye, 
in the soft and bewildering melody of her voice, we find but the 
semblances and echoes of the Spirit of Love. She delights to minister 

to our comfort,—to invest our pathway with the roses of delicate enjoy- 
ment, — to lend sunshine to the hearth, and repose to the evening hour. 


I have never thought upon the gentle and unobtrusive influence of 


woman, without feelings of the deepest admiration. She seldom hates. 
When she is wronged, she is forgiving ; when destroyed, she still turns 
with an eye of earnest regret to that paradise of innocence from which 
her passions have driven her; and in solitude, by day or at evening, 
‘she waters her cheek in tears without measure.’ 

In woman, all that is sacred and lovely seems to meet, as in its natu- 
ral centre. Do we look for self-denial? See the dev oted wife. For 
resolute affection, struggling through countless trials? Behold the 
lover. For that overflowing fulness of fond idolatry which gives to 
things of earth a devotion like that which should ascend to God? Be- 
hold the mother, at the cradle of her infant, or pillowing its drowsy 
eyelid on her bosom, —.supremely blest to see its fair cheek rise and 
fall upon the white and heaving orb, where it finds nourishment and 
rest! This is woman — always loving — always beloved. Well may 
the poet strike his lyre in her praise — well may the warrior rush to 
the battle-field for her smile — well may the student trim his lamp to 
kindle her passionate heart, or warm her dainty imagination: she 
deserves them all, Last at the cross and earliest at the grave of the 
Saviour, she teaches to those who have lived since his sufferings, the 
inestimable virtue of constant affection. I love to see her by the couch 
of sickness — sustaining the fainting head — offering to the parched lip 
jts cordial—to the craving palate its simple nourishment; treading 
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oiik noiseless assiduity around the chen curtains, and complying with 
the wish of the invalid when he s says: 

‘Let me not have this gloomy view 

About my recom, about my bed ; 
But blooming roses, wet with dew, 
To cool my burning brow instead :’ 

disposing the sunlight upon the pale forehead, bathing the hair with 
er and letting in upon it from the summer casement, the sweet 
breath of Heaven! How lovely are such exhibitions of ever-during 
constancy and faith! — how they appeal to the soul ! — like the lover in 
the Canticles, whose fingers, when she rose to open the door to her 
beloved, dropped ‘ with sweet smelling myrrh upon the handles of the 
lock!’ No man of sensibility, I take it, after battling with the perplexities 
of the out-door world, but retires witha feeling of refreshment to his happy 
fireside: he hears with joy the lisp of the cherub urchin that climbs 
upon his knee, to tell him some wonderful tale about nothing, or feels 
with delight the soft breath of some young daughter, whose downy, 
peach-like cheek is glowing closeto his own. I am neither a husband 
nor a father ; but I can easily fancy the feeling of supreme pleasure which 
either must experience. Let us survey the world of business: What 
go we ‘out for to see? The reed of ambition, shaken by the breath 
of the multitude; cold-hearted traders and brokers, traffickers and over- 
reachers, anxious each to circumvent his fellow, and turn to his own 
purse the golden tide in which all would dabble. Look at the homes 
of most of these. There the wife waits for her husband ; and while she 
feels that anxiety for his presence which may be called the hunger of 
the heart, she feeds her spirit with the memory of his smile; or perhaps 
looks with fondness upon the pledges of his affection, as they stand like 
olive-branches round about his table. 

Reader, on my honor I do not wish to be prosy; and as I have no 
one to advertise me on that point, I must trust my own judgment. 
Ollapod sometimes elongates a subsection; but he shortens others. So 
I must e’en discourse more upon this theme of Woman, — for I have 
some events which I wish to interweave herein; events that cast no 
particular credit upon the scurvy gender to which I belong. 

I say all this in behalf of women, however, with a mental reserva- 
tion, which I will promulge anon. At present, I leave essay for 
narrative. 


A Frew days ago, as I was taking my accustomed morning’s walk, in 
a mild October morning, in the suburbs of the city whereof I ama 
denizen, I found myself, on a sudden, in the open country. The 
melancholy landscapes of Autumn stretched around; and the bright 
hues which had characterized the season were beginning to disappear. 
Nothing disturbed my meditations, except the passage ‘of some early 
market man or woman, hieing with their little world of cares and hens 
to the mart of the town. I wandered unconsciously onward, until I 
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adi il that { was, as it were, in the satilene of a crowd, fronting a low, 
time-worn tenement. A few vehicles were drawn up around it, and 
seeing a medical friend whom I knew, : aguines the cause of the 
assembly. He informed me that a young girl had committed suicide, 
and was then lying dead in an upper apa artment. Moved with sorrowful 
curiosity, | complie ‘d with his request to enter. In one apartment were 
several females, in tears and distress; in another, the witnesses, and 
members of the coroner's jury. Ascending a staircase, | found my- 
self in the presence of the Dead; of One, ‘who, before the first dark 
day of nothingness had swept the lines of beauty from her features, 
was lying on a pallet of straw, pale in dissolution. The sight was 
mournful and solemn. Her face had lingering about it all the features 
of beauty: its ensign was still floating above the voiceless lip, and the 
deep-se aled ¢ eye. Heavy masses of rich auburn hair lay in waves on 
each side of her snowy te ‘mples; a faint hue lingered about the cheeks: 
but the foamy 3 nd purple lips indicated how violent was the death she 
had died. y th » bed-side I: iy a halfeaten apple, anda large rhomboid 
of corrosive si oe imate. Particles of this de: adly poison were still upon 
the fruit. Thus the lifes -weary taker had ended her days. I looked 
out upon the gloomy waste of country over Ww hich she had gazed her 
last, at twilight, the evening before, and tried to realize what must 
have been the depth of agony which possessed her spirit then. How 
must her Leaiaiak heart have throbbed with mise ry! — how dark must 
have been her soul! — like that of the Medea of E uripides, when she 
prepared the deadly garments for her rival, and dedicated to death the 
children of her womb. T houghts of the cause now agitated my mind. 
She. had confided, and been betrayed. Cruelty and abuse had been her 
lot: but amidst all she had been constant and devoted. Her hands 
were clasped as if in prayer; and the potent poison had overcome her 
system ere she could disunite them. 

There are moments when the mysteries of eternity throng so 
rapidly upon our imagination, that we live years of conte mplation in 
their little round. This was the c ase with me. There lay the pros- 
trate form of one whose only crime had been, that she had loved, not 


wisely, but too well; one who, stung to the heart by the destroyer of 


her peace, had determined to lay down her aching head and sorrowful 
bosom in the rest of the grave. 


As |} stood 2 yazing at the lifeless objec t before me, — interrupted only 


by the pitying ejaculations of the few that were present, or the sobs of 


those who were Ge low, — I was requested by the surgeon in attendance, 
as a personal favor, to go in his private carriage to the house of the 
father of the deceased, and apprize him of the fatal occurrence, of which 
he was still ignorant. Receiving my directions, I went. I drove up 
to a handsome dwelling in a distant street, and was ushered by a 
servant into a beautiful drawing-room, where a glowing fire was 
burning in the grate. Every thine around betokened ease and plenty, 
if not opulence. The folding-doors of the parlour soon opened, and 


the warm air from an adjoining elegant apartment came in from another 
fire. 
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The father stood before me. He was a respectable looking person, 
but bore about him the marks of violent passions, and an indomitable will 

It was by slow and painful degrees that I communicated to him the 
horrid death of his child. When I had unburthened my mind and 
heart, he seemed to stand like a statue of marble for a moment: then, 
sinking upon an ottoman, he gave way to the agony of his soul. His 
chest heaved with his deep- drawn sighs, — his lip faltered, —and tears, 
stern tears, ‘like the first drops of a thunder-shower,’ came to his eye. 

[ saw him stand, a few moments after, by the corpse of his daughter. 
Words cannot describe the scene. 


Tue history of her sorrows and fate may be briefly told. Her 
father had emigrated, with a lovely and engaging wife, from a foreign 
country. She was their first-born — beloved — idolized. When brothers 
and sisters were growing up with and around her, she was the favored 
of them all. 

At last, her mother died. She was just budding into womanhood, 
when this sad event took place. After the funeral rites, she found that 
she was destined to fill her mother’s place, so far as the guardianship 
and care of her young brothers and sisters were concerned. She knew 
the stern disposition and headstrong passions of her parent, and she 
strove to the utmost to meet his wishes and oblige his will. Soon, 
however, his demeanor began to change. He insisted that she was 
unable to perform the duties required, — and a house-keeper was pro- 
cured, — one, it seems, not dissimilar to the celebrated Original men- 
tioned by Byron. She was overbearing and vulgar. By degrees, 
the daughter perceived too surely, that her mother’s place was filled to 
the utmost, in all its relations, by a dishonest and unholy woman. She 
suffered in silence; she blushed at her own degradation, through the 
recklessness of her parent, but she breathed not a word. At last, her 
silence was imputed to insubordinate anger; she was pronounced in- 
corrigible, and driven from her father’s house, — an outcast. 

Hitherto she had been worthy and innocent. But evil examples, and 
a just filial anger, fired her soul. She sought the house of a friend, 


~ 


close intimate of her mother’s. whe ‘re she lived as an assistant in the 


lighter and more elegant duties of a household. by degrees, her 
beauty attracted the attention of a veils the son of her protectress 

She loved — she was beset with solemn vows, and an unbroken train of 
temptations — until, finally, she was betrayed ; — and, unable to battle 


against her own remorse, and the thousand shames that rained on her 
defenceless head, she sought the drug and the grave! 


Now that for which I do somewhat abate my admiration of women, 
is this. They condemn all derelictions from duty, without discrimi- 
nation. Ina case like the present, they make no distinction; they see 
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the bruised heart sink into the dust, with scarce an expression of regret, 
and hear the report that a sister spirit has rushed, unanointed and 
unannealed, into the presence of its God, without one throb of pity. 
Why this inexorable judgment? Why this absence of extenuating 
reasons? W hy is it, with them, that 


‘Every crime a tear can claim, 
Except an erring sister's shame ?’ 


I pretend not to tell; but if their opinions are severe, what shall be 
said of those fiends in human form, who poison the fountains of virtue 
in the innocent bosom; whose lips breathe the black lie, and the broken 
vow? Is there a punishment too great to be inflicted upon the villain, 
who approaches the fair fabric of virtue only to leave it in ruin 
and desolation? Is hell too much? No! ‘To repay the love which 
one has himself awakened with disgrace and scorn —to drive the 
spirit one has polluted, into the presence of that Creator from whom it 
came bright and unsullied, — what guilt can be greater, in all the annals 
of crime ? 

My heart burns with indignation, as T dwell on the theme. How 
many a very wretch, among the youth of our cities, is dashing in the 
beau. monde, whose true place is the penitentiary ; whose only relief 
from its walls, is the prodigal love of some violated virgin, who has 
suffered long and is kind! These are solemn, but almost interdicted 
truths. There are some whom I know, of this detestable class; men 
who will bow, and sentimentalize, and flourish at sovrées and assem- 
blies, at operas and theatres, who have valiantly spent years of their 
worthless and spendthrift lives, in daily and nightly endeavours to com- 
pass the dishonor of some lowly and lovely One, whom ‘nature made 
weak, trusting her defence to man’s generosity ;’ whose happiness was 
the end and aim of loving parents, and whose brow her dishonor has 
laid in the tomb! 

Let me not be understood as the apologist of guilt. I reverence the 
sweetness and majesty of virtue, but I love the sway of justice. I 
would warn the tender sex against the easy prejudice which leads 
them to visit the sins of the voluptuous offender of the moral law upon 
the victim, whom only years of systematic villany could bring within 
his toils: who makes the holiest passion subservient to the establish- 
ment of the unholiest; until at the last, honor, conscience, hope, all that 
was worth possessing, is banished from that breast which he found pure, 
and left corrupted and in shame. 


Tatxine of shame,—I wonder if a young woman ever made a 
better defence of her lover than did Juliet for Romeo, before that garru- 
lous old nurse of her’s! 


Nurse. — Shame come to Romeo! 
Juliet. Blistered be thy tongue 
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For uttering that word! Upon his brow 
Shame is ashamed to sit. 

It isa throne where Honor should be crowned 
Sole monarch of the universal earth. 

I admire that glorious play of Shakspeare’s. It abounds with such 
gushes of heavenly tenderness,— such delicate expressions, — such 
delicious passages, — that I revel in its perusal. It is a thing to read at 
Summer twilight, or at the close of a soft, mild day in Autumn. T'rue, 
I would not much affect the hearing of it from the lips of your rouged 
and periwig’d players; but it is sweet to read. I doubt whether 
there is more excellent music in any composition, more melliffluous 
and touching, than in the following lines. Just note, dear reader, 
how the rich liquids melt and mingle with each other, — especially in 
the lines I have italicised: 

Juliet. — Wilt thou begone? It is not yet near day: 
It was the nightingale, and not the lark, 
That pierced the fearful hollow of thine ear 


Nightly she sings on yon pome eranate tree: 
Believe me, love, it was the nightingale. 


Romeo. —It was the lark, the herald of the morn, 
No nightingale: look, love, what envious streaks 
Do lace the severing clouds, in yonde ry East: 
Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain- tops : 
I must be gone and live, — or stay, and die. 

I know nothing in the range of English composition, except two 
or three verses in Gray’s Elegy, superior in harmony to these. 
America, however, puts in her claim. It has been reserved for a bard 
of this republic —some inglorious Milton of the West —to approach 
the divine original. Reader, elevate thine ear and listen. The verse 
now to be quoted, is from a love-letter, indited by a youth who was 
recently indicted for a breach of the marriage promise, and mulcted in 
many shekels. Thus he vents his plaint, and spell of wo: 


‘Don’t you hear yanders tirkle dove 


A-morning upon yanders tree ? 


It is a-morning for its true love, 
So doI morn to be with thee ! 

There is said to be ‘a coincidence in great minds; and really these 
last quoted verses would seem to prove it. Juliet and her Romeo speak 
of the lark and nightingale; our bard changes those sweet fowls to the 
‘tirkle-dove, and causes it to roar you gently, as if it were yet unweaned. 

3ut we will let him go. 


Ir is strange what a wonderful power we have in every one of our 
senses to awaken associations! The taste of some well-flavoured apple, 
such as I used to eat in other days, will open upon me a whole volume 
of boyhood. Sometimes, too, there are tones ina flute, deftly discoursed 
upon, that arouse within my spirit a thousand recollections. They 
convoy me back to better times, and I find myself hiding with my young 
playmates among the ripe strawberries of the meadow, listening the 
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ite to ‘tie ‘sweet divisions’ of the bob-o’ lincoln, as it sang in the air ! 
Little paroxysms of puerility such moments are; but I would not ex- 
change them for the pli iudits of the multitude, or the voice of reve lry. 
Something I had then about my heart, — some light aérial influence, — 
which has since been lost among the hollow pageantries of the world. 
I admire that song of Hood’s, in which, while recapitulating the memo- 
ries of his boyhood, he says: 
‘I remember, I remember 
The pine trees, dark and high; 
I used to think their slender tops 
Were close against the sky; 
It was a childish ignorance, — 
But now ’tis little joy 
To know I'm farther of from Heaven 
Than when Iwas a boy! 

In truth, if one wishes to preserve the true wisdom of nature, he must 
keep about him the childhood of his soul. That was a pleasant feature 
in the character of Chief Justice Marshall. I have seen it related of 
him, that, not many years before his death, he used to be found in the 
neighborhood of Richmond, Virginia, with his coat off, playing at quoits 
with the youths of that region. He lacked no wisdom; but he knew 
what was good for the spirit, — and had a relish for fun. 





Appropos of fun: there are many who wish to be grave and digni- 
fied, without the ‘power of face!’ I knew a little bandy-legged 
comedian once, who, finding his profession insufficient for his wants, 
turned undertaker. Here was a change! He carried into his new 
business his old merry smirk, and the roguish twinkle of his eye; inso- 
much that when patrons called to get his hearse, or a coffin, he seemed 
evermore laughing at their sorrows. He finally gave up his fresh 
calling in despair. He said his cursed facetious mug would be the 
ruin of him, in any serious vocation. He has now betaken himself to 
the art and mystery of tailoring, in which he hopes to thrive. Perhaps 
he may: but he has taken a wrong course for it, — because 





——— His speculative skill, 
Is hasty credit and a distant bill; 


two most dubious specimens of enterprise. 


By-rnE-By, — how ambitious students do make this class of artizans 
suffer! I remember a fellow, Bob Edwards by name, whom all the 
scholars loved, and all the landlords hated, who used to patronize these 
thread-and-needle citizens, until he nearly ruined several of them. He 
was an adroit rascal, — yet one of the funniest, gleesome dogs alive. 
He once founded in the institution a train of sovrées, called ‘ Baked- 
Potato-Parties, —and right pleasant ones they were; for all the 
appurtenances of wine, butter, bread, and every thing good, were smug- 
gled by ‘ Dust and Ashes’ to grace the feast. These revels occurred 
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every other night, among the students of the different halls. One after- 
noon, when it came Edwards’ turn to play the host, it chanced to be 
a dismal day: there was a fine, drizzling rain coming down upon the 
damp and heavy snow. He dete rmined, to cheer his spirits, after 
recitations, to anticipate the evening’s glee, with one or two boon com- 
panions. Accordingly he despatched to my apartment the following : 
‘VERO ILLUSTRISSIMO JOHANNO OLLAPODIO: 
‘SALUTEM! 

‘Vene meo cubiculo hoc post meridiem quartem horam vel dimidium hore post. Hoc 
est damnatus dies pluvialis, et habeo ceruleos diabolos, similis Tartaro. 

‘Forsitan possumus habere conversationem plenam jucunditatis, et superfusam opti- 
morum jocorum —si inclinationem habis ire indivisum Porculum, vel elevare Antiquum 
Henriqum, in hanc viam, Sperabo videre meum excellentissimum amicum Ollapodianum, 
horam ante scriptam. Pax Vobiscum. 

‘Die Januarti, vigesimo secundo, anno Christi, ? 


millesimo, octingessimo, vigesimo secundo.’ 4 ‘Ropertvs.’ 


In compliance with this mysterious and classical summons, I repaired 
speedily to Edwards’ apartment. He had made ample preparations for 
his ‘ Party;’ but he was desirous to exceed the usual hilarity of the occa- 
sion. I found him surrounded with good things. A basket of grape 
champaigne in one corner, — in another, a bushel of potatoes, poured out 
upon the floor, —a bake-pan in the midst, and a glorious flame in his 
fire-place. In our anticipatory proceedings, we became exceeding jolly ; 
so much so, indeed, that I forgot entirely how the time passed when I 
should have been at my ordinary supper with the fellows of my mess, at 
our boarding-house. By-and- by, the members of the Party began to 
arrive; and the apartment was soon crowded almost to suffocation. But 
the wassail had scarcely begun. The ‘boys’ continued to crowd in; 
until at last there was a perfect. jam. <A pretty girl from our quarters 
had been engaged to act as general attendant, and she was never treated 
with more respectful deference than on that memorable evening. 

At last, the time came to ‘serve up.’ The baked potatoes, with all 
their luxurious condiments, were dished, — and when our repast was 
finished, we were dished. Few, indeed, of our large symposium, could 
tell his elbow from his chin, or any other portion of his anatomical sys- 
tem. We became obstreperous. As Charles Lamb says,— there was 
too much fun.’ By degrees, however, we came partially to ourselves, 
and I happened to remember that there wasa ball in the neighborhood, 
to which nearly all of us had been invited. An old sleigh was procured; 
we ferreted out four horses, and a negro named Apollo, to drive them : 
and off we started in high glee, on our saltatory enterprise. 

I hastened to my room, w hen our plan was decided, and hurriedly 
completed my wardrobe. We embarked en masse in the sleigh —and 
how we went! In ashorter time than I can describe, we were at the fes- 
tive resort. We heard, as we were rigging, the music from the hall. 


WE entered,—Jove knows how. I remember being struck with the 
gay appearance of the Lanes -room, and the large assemblage of pretty 
girls. r of 
Congress. She was one of your plump, rosy-faced creatures, buxom and 
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pleasing. ‘She was a being of loveliness: nature had compressed od 
concentrated in her dumpy form the attractions ofa dozen. Her face was 
bright and expressive — her figure, of course, was perfect — O, quite s so!’ 

To this damsel I addressed myself, and solicited her hand in the 


dance. She cae —and with my brain reeling with fancies 
of wine and women, I really thought, for the moment, that she ‘did me 
proud.’ I flourished my ‘kerchief, restored it to my pocket, and pro- 


ceeded to encase my digits in gloves. 


Tue dance was beginning. I took my place, and drew my silk gants 
hastily over my hands. The black fiddler had stamped — we were near 
the head — and there was no time to be lost. I ‘ seized my partner,’ as 
commanded by the sable Apollo, and went ahead. When we reached 
the bottom of the row— for it was a country dance—I was all in a 
glow ; and drawing my mouchoir from my pocket, essayed to mop my 
peeepicmg temples. As I did so, I was partially ’ware of a general 
snicker, through the room. What could it be for? I looked around: 
every one looked at me. I looked down—then at my hands. The 
sight was quite e mough. Fora handkerchief, I had flourished a common 
dicke y, the strings whereof fell to my feet — long asthe moral law. For 
gloves, I had selected from my trunk a pair of short silk pump-hose, 
“well saved,’ by numerous emendations that had been required by 
sundry previous scrapes: all these I had displayed, on and im my 
hands, before the multitude! 

Words are poor types of my chagrin. One haw-buck dancer —a 
fellow whom I caught in several vulgar attempts to achieve a ‘ pigeon- 
wing, — came upto me with an impudent air, and thus right eloquent, 
said : 

‘Mister, — I think them glov es o’ your’n must be so’th’in rather new: 
Dare say they’re fresh from’ York. They are darned good, any how,— 
any body can see that.’ 

‘I say,’ yelled another biped of the same genus, ‘is that the last go 
for han’ker’chers? They can’t steal them, caa they, with strings to 
‘em? That's aright smart contrivance.’ 











THERE are some matters of the Past, upon which I do not look back 
with any special complacency — and this is one. 

But ‘the longest night,’ as well as the longest day, ‘maun ha’ an end.’ 
I was too jovial to comprehend exactly the ridiculousness of my where- 
about in the ball-room; but its memory accompanied my head-ache the 
next morning most vividly. 

The worst of the affair, however, — setting aside all the désagré- 
mens of creeping through our cold halls to bed somewhere about three 
in the morning — had not yet come. Edwards’ beautiful Latin letter 
to me had been dropped in the great hall, and some officious puppy, 
who disliked either him or me, had conveyed it to the president. No 
man ever showered a more humiliating lecture upon another, than did 
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that worthy fanctionary impart to Edwards, before all the members of 
the institution, after morning prayers. He inveighed against his insub- 
ordination, his profanity, and his general looseness of character, in 
terms altogether too harsh, and quite disproportioned to his offence. 

Edwards was cut to the quick,—and he determined to have some 
kind of satisfaction. He sent for me at noon to come to his room. I 
found him boiling, over his grate, a kind of ollapodrida, composed of 
mashed potatoes, tar, and brimstone. His eye twinkled, as he pointed 
at the ‘mess of pottage.’ 

‘Slab and good, isn’t it?’ said he, laughing. 

‘ What in the name of wonder,’ replied I, ‘are you going to do with 
that stuff?’ 

‘Never you mind, my boy — nous verrons. I am going to make a 
pair of gloves for a friend of mine.’ 

I could get no other clue to his intentions. All that he required of 
me was to help him carry the kettle at midnight to an adjacent creek, 
and to keep dark on the subject. 

I promised, — for Edwards could always persuade me to any thing, — 
and I kept my promise. 

The next morning the president came down from his room, in the 
second hall, (to which he always ascended for a few moments after 
coming from his home,) slipping his hands along the banisters, as his 
manner was, and entered the chapel. As he closed the door, his hand 
stuck to the knob thereof. He pulled it away with gentle violence; 
and looking at his dexter, found it begrimed and black, with a species 
of sombrous gray pudding. His brow flushed with anger, as he as- 
cended to his desk on the rostrum. 

‘Students!’ he said, lifting both his hands, in a mock-heroic attitude, 
‘I have been the object of some one’s narrow spite. The banisters 
leading to the anaal hall have been covered with an adhesive and 
unclean substance, the component parts of which I could not analyti- 
cally recognise on a cursory inspection, — but which are doubtless 
unsavoury and displeasing to the last degree. This mingled substance, 
composition, or compost, has been placed there, as an insult to me. I 
ask, earnestly, who is it that has done this thing ? 

No one answered, — but a subdued titter ran through the chapel. 

‘I ask,’ he repeated, ‘ who is the author of this outrage? Whohada 
hand in it?’ 

‘Please, sir, nobody knows,’ said one Tom Hines, a friend of 
Edwards, —‘ but it is thought, Mr. President, that you have had the 
greatest hand in it. It certainly appears so!’ 

‘Silence, — impertinent youth!’ said the president, loftily waving his 
dingy hand, — ‘your conjectures are needless. I shall leave no stone 
unturned to ferret out this mystery. Let us pray.’ 

This, however, was the last of the marvel. I kept Edwards’ counsel ; 
the kettle was under the ice,—and his room told no secrets. The 

wisdom of our noble principal never fathomed the wonder which so 
troubled him. The interpretation of it was never made known. If he 
is yet alive, and this sketch should meet his eye, he may find a clue to 
the ‘occulted guilt’ of Edwards, 
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Wi B had a great passion in those days, w heoin: we scleiagbed j in the vici- 
nity, for exciting the surprise of the rustic publicans thereabout, by what 
we called din gual embellishments. Edwards set this novelty afloat. I 
remember a pung-ride one evening to an inn, a few miles distant, (the 
sign of w hich, swinging from a pine bough over the door, bore the 
name of ‘The United States Hotel, and North American Mansion 
House,’) where Edwards entered in quest of some sweet potatoes for a 
supper. It was an esculent much affected by us all. 

Landlord!’ said he, as he entered, cracking his whip, — ‘can you 
enable us, from your culinary stores, to realize the pleasure of a few 
dulcet murphies, rendered innocuous by igneous martyrdom ? 

‘I don’t know them dishes,’ answered Boniface —‘ Tl jest ax my 
wife.’ 

‘Oh, go the unadorned English, Edwards, cried we all; ‘ask for 
what we want in the mother tongue.’ 

‘Well, here goes: in other words, landlord, can you bake us some 
Sweet potatoes ? 

‘Oh, sartingly ! Walk in the other room, — walk in, — walk in,’ said 
the publican, as much relieved as if he had been reprieved from the gal- 
lows, — for he felt mortified at his want of comprehensive scholarship. 


Poor Edwards! — he died im India. A propensity for voyaging over- 
came his soul; and for years he strayed about the world, just for the 
excitement. He closed his pretty law-office after he had graduated, to 
go to sea before the mast; came home in his tarpaulin hat, and with 
hands hard asa stone. On the strands of Asia, Africa, and Europe, he 
trode ; and finally sunk under a fever on the banks of the Ganges. His 
cousin, who was his idol, died, as I believe, of a broken heart. Many a 
foreign ship brought letters from him to her hand; and it was ever his 
fond hope to return, and when his wanderings were over, to settle in his 
native village,— make her his bride, — go gently with her down the 
declivity of years, — and ‘ die at home at last.’ 

She never smiled after she heard of his death; but sank calmly and 
sweetly to her dreamless repose. 

Poor Emily Egerton! I admired thee, that thou wast my friend’s best 
friend ; for his sake, thy Gon pleased me; and thine eye was brighter, 
that i its sweetest clances were for him. Alas! for the dust that has fallen 
upon those lips, once so musical and now so dumb, — for the smile that 
Death has broken, — for the hopes that were buried with thee! But 
when such as thou evanish from the world, who should repine? 

I know thou hast gone to the place of thy rest, 

Then why should my soul be so sad ? 

I know thou hast gone where the weary are blest, 

And the mourner looks up, and is glad: 

Where Love hath left off, in the land of its birth, 

All the stains it had gathered in this ; 


And Hope, the sweet singer that gladdened the earth, 
Lies asleep on the bosom of Bliss. 


OLLAPOD. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue Rameter in Nortu America. By Cuar.es Josern Larrose. In 2 vols. 12mo. 
New-York: Harper Anp Broruers. 


Ir has been affirmed, publicly and privately, and that not once or twice, but time 
without number, that for extensive sale in America, a book treating of men and man- 
ners in the United States must be abusive and abused; or, in other words, that if 
such a book is found to deserve, and in consequence receives, critical commendation, it 
is almost certain to be left unattended with any other of a more practical, and (to the 
publisher) more gratifying, nature. In support of this doctrine, the work of Mr. 
Stewart is referred to as an instance of travelling civility rewarded with popular 
neglect; and those of Mesdames Butler and Trollope, and of Messrs. Faux, Fearon, 
Fidler, Hall, and Hamilton, as illustrious examples of ill-natured misrepresentation 
calling forth a sufficient quantum of wrath, and favored with a host of readers. We 
do not hold to the proposition, or admit the application of the cases cited. It is true 
that Mr. Stewart’s book was, in point of information, far more copious and accurate 
than either of the others mentioned, and at the same time much better qualified to 
gratify the national vanity, as well as the just pride of American readers: but it 
wanted what they all possessed, (excepting always the lamentable farrago of stu- 
pidity, vulgarity, and mendacity, put forth by the learned Dr. Fidler) to wit, spirit 
and vivacity. It wasa good book, but mighty hard reading. ‘The consequence was, 
that people were willing to take its merits upon trust, and did not care to make 
personal examination of their quantity and nature. On the other hand, the toma- 
hawking volumes were more or less amusing and vivacious; there was excitement in 
their abuse, and entertainment in their flippancy ; and even when they told the truth 
of us—as it must be confessed they often did, especially Mrs. Trollope —they did 
it with an honest, heart-felt rejoicing in our turpitude, or perhaps in their own casti- 
gation of it, which effectually relieved the dulness of veracity. There is nothing 
refreshing in being told calmly and kindly of our faults; but season the admonition 
with a few hard names, and we directly become interested and excited. It gives us 
something to talk about, and a fair excuse for getting into a passion— which is not 
always disagreeable. 

It was no part of our intention to write an essay when we began this notice, but 
simply to furnish half a page of comment upon the Rambler of Mr. Latrobe. Never- 
theless, the half page is exceeded, and Mr. Latrobe is as yet but little the better for our 
pains. What more we have to say must therefore be very brief and sententious. We 
are confident that the book in question is destined to show the fallacy of the proposi- 
tion enunciated in the beginning of this article; if it does not, we shall have to sur- 


render our dissenting opinion. It is the farthest possible from abusing us, and yet we 
think it will be read extensively. It is even more judicious and accurate than Mr. 
Stewart's — is evidently the production of a superior mind— shows great discrimina- 
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tion in censure and approval— and yet is abundantly entertaining. It is written with 
candor, judgment, and spirit; is lively in narration, eloquent in description, and sensi- 


ble in comment; honest in statement, pertinent in remark, and for the most part 


sound in argument: and if, being such a book, it does not find favor in the eyes of 


our countrymen, we give them up as very unreasonable persons. 


ZINZENDORF, AND OTHER Poems. By Mrs. L. H. Sicovryey. In one volume. pp. 300. 
New-York: Leavitt, Lorp anp Company. 


A TASTEFULLY executed volume, of some three hundred pages, from the pen of one 


too well known in America to need encomium at our hands. The first and longest 


poem in the present collection derives its name from Count Zinzendorf, a Saxon 
nobleman. the restorer of the ancient church of the United Brethren, or Moravians, 
who performed a mission to the Indians of the Wyoming Valley, in the year 1742. 


- 


The poem contains a quiet and beautiful sketch of the scene selected, with a descrip 
tion of the peculiar religious sect of which Count Zinzendorf was the head. There 
is an interest awakened by the field of labor chosen, but a far greater excited by the 
native grace of unaffected composition, the pure moral feeling, and Christian benevo- 
lence, which are the characteristics of all Mrs. Sigourney’s literary performances. We 
annex a graphic fragment, descriptive of the abode and nature of an aboriginal necro- 


mantic-misanthrope, who possessed a mystic power over the Indians of the W yoming 


Valley . 


‘Where a cliff 
Doth beetle rudely from the mountain’s breast, 
And dripping with a chilly moisture, makes 
Perpetual weeping, — was a lonely cave 
Rock-ribbed and damp. There dwelt an aged man, 
Fear’d as a prophet by the unletter’d race 
Who sought his counsel, when some work of guilt 
Did need a helper. Wondrous tales they told 
Of dark communion with a shadowy world, 
And of strange power to rule the demon shapes 
That shriek’d and mutter’d in his cell, when storms 
At midnight strove. Of his mysterious date 
The living held no record. Palsying Age 
The elastic foot enchain’d, which erst would climb 
The steep unwearied — and the wither’d flesh 
Clos’d round each sinew with a mummy’s clasp; 
As if some gaunt and giant shape, embalm’d 
At Thebes or Memphis, when the world was young, 
Should, from its stain’d sarcophagus, protrude 
The harden’d limb, and send a grating sound 
From the cold, lungless breast.’ 


The highly poetical scene which sueceeds,— wherein a body of Indians proceed to 
the rude tent of Zinzendorf, for the purpose of assassinating him, but are prevented 
by superstitious misgivings, on beholding a rattle-snake lying unheeded at the feet 
of the contemplative Christian, — is most felicitously depicted. 

The remaining poems in the volume, several of which have appeared at different 
periods in the pages of this Magazine, were ‘ suggested by the passing and common 


incidents of life,’ which the authoress knows so well how to invest with pure influences. 


We have creat pleasure in warmly recommending this book to that liberal public 
acceptance which has welcomed the former labors of the ‘ American Hemans.’ 
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Tue Sours West. ByaYanxee. Intwovols. 12mo. pp. 480. New-York: Harper 
AND BROTHERS. 



































SomE wise man has affirmed, that a good face is the best letter of recommendation. 
The rule is equally applicable to books as to men, and in regard to both, is true to just 


the same extent. However we may theorize in discredit of Lavater, an honest phy- 


siognomy predisposes to confidence and good will; and in like manner, a book which MI 
presents itself before us in the creditable guise of handsome binding, unexceptionable M4 
type, and fair white paper of reasonable stoutness, (the technical, we believe, for the be 
commendable degree of thickness and equality,) with such a book, in short, as * 
leads to the belief that the publishers have thought well of it —such a book, we say, i 
is certain to be opened in a more favorable mood, than one distinguished for the oppo- * 
site of these good qualities. "We are somewhat apt to respect what others seem to 
have respected. 

It was with such a prepossession, and thus caused, that we began the perusal of the 
volumes designated at the beginning of this notice. We could remember no Ameri- 
can publication more perfectly wnexceptionable in all that pertains to what is termed 
‘the getting up,’ and our expectations were ‘in aconcatenation accordingly.’ We had 


a presentiment that the book was an honest, virtuous book; and our prophetic saga- 
city proved an honor to our judgment. It is a good book; as good a book of travel 
as we have read since— we are not certain as to the exact period, and therefore will 
leave it undefined. It is lively and very entertaining; written by some shrewd, 


= 3 


observing man, finely endowed with a perception and enjoyment of the picturesque, 
the beautiful, and the humorous, —a writer of good English withal, and by no means 
deficient in sense or information: aman who has evidently read much, and thought 
in proportion; and liberally provided with that most valuable quality in a writer, tact 
to discern, arrange, and present what is meet for the pleasure or instruction of the 


reader. 


Tue Cutprit Fay, anp oTner Poems. By Josern RopMan Drake. In one vol. 
pp. 84. New-York: Georce Dearsory. 


t= 


Were it not for the fact, that the poem which gives the title to this volume has 
been recently circulated, in an entire form, by several of our weekly and literary 
news-journals, we should be strongly tempted to serve up from it an intellectual ' 
repast, of the most choice and dainty description. The ‘Culprit Fay’ is the offspring 


of a chaste and fertile imagination, and is rich in delightful conceits and happy imagery. 


The author has opened a copious fountain in the realm of the Ideal and great ;— or 


we mistake the taste of the American public— will be the number who will come to f 
the waters. 
In addition to the ‘ Culprit Fay,’ there are eighteen minor poems, many of which 
will be in a manner new to the reader. They are generally imbued with the strength, FS 
: beauty, and delicate grace, which distinguish the poem that precedes them. Although £ 


our space is sadly limited, we cannot refrain from giving two short extracts,—the 
first from ‘ Leon,’ the second from ‘ Bronx.’ How perfect are the last twelve lines of 
the following: 
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‘Oh! there were times, when to my heart there came 
All that the soul can feel, or fancy frame; 

The summer party in the open air, 

When sunny eyes and cordial hearts were there ; 
Where light came sparkling thro’ the greenwood eaves, 
Like mirthful eyes that langh upon the leaves ; 
Where every bush and tree in all the scene, 

In wind-kiss’d wavings shake their wings of green, 
And all the objects round about dispense 

Reviving freshness to the awakened sense; 

The golden corslet of the bumble-bee, 

The antic kid that frolics round the lea; 

Or purple lance-flies circling round the place, 

On their light shards of green, an airy race ; 

Or squirrel glancing from the nut-wood shade 

An arch black eye, half pteas’d and half afraid ; 
Or bird quick darting through the foliage dim, 

Or perched and twittering on the tendril slim ; 

Or poised in ether, sailing slowly on, 

With plumes that change and glisten in the sun, 
Like rainbows fading into mist — and then, 

On the bright cloud renewed and changed again ; 
Or soaring upward, while his full sweet throat, 
Pours clear and strong a pleasure-speaking note; 
And sings in nature’s language wild and free, 

His song of praise for light and liberty.’ 


The hand of the same acute observer of Nature, in all her phases, is visible in 
the annexed: 


‘I sat me down upon a green bank-side, 
Skirting the smooth edge of a gentle river, 
Whose waters seemed unwillingly to glide, 
Like parting friends who linger while they sever ; 
Enforced to go, yet seeming still unready, 
Backward they wind their way in many a wistful eddy. 


Gray o’er my head the yellow-vested willow 
Ruffled its hoary top in the fresh breezes, 
Glancing in light, like spray on a green billow, 
Or the fine frost-work which young Winter freezes ; 
When first his power in infant pastime trying, 
Cong eals sad Autumn’s tears on the dead branches lying. 


From rocks around hung the loose ivy dangling, 
And in the clefts sumach of liveliest green, 
Bright ising-stars the little beach were spangling, 
The gold-cup sorrel from his gauzy screen 
Shone like a fairy crown, enchased and beaded, 
Left on some morn, when light flashed in their eyes unheeded. 


The hum-bird shook his sun-touched wings around, 
The blue-finch caroll’d in the still retreat; 
The antic squirrel capered on the ground 
Where lichens made a carpet for his feet: 
Through the transparent waves, the ruddy minkle 
Shot up in glimmering sparks his red fins tiny twinkle.’ 

There are stanzas in the shorter poems of this book which will live with our land’s 
language. That spirited and well-known effusion, ‘The American Flag,’ has alone 
won for its author a fame which will endure so long as American hearts beat in 
American bosoms. We remark, however, among the numerous beauties which 
abound in this volume, a few defects of rhythm, which we could wish had been 
amended, or omitted altogether. The closing words of the following lines are badly 
chosen: 

‘Bright and warm was our morning, but soon has it faded, 
For I gave thee a true heart, and thou hast betrayed it.’ 
The same objection will apply to the subjoined couplet : 


‘I may weep for thy love, but my faith is unshaken, 
And the heart thou hast widowed will bless thee in breaking.’ 
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And this is like unto it: 
‘A modest gaze, like eyes of a young maiden 
Shining beneath dropt lids the evening of her wedding.’ 

The work is dedicated to a kindred spirit, the author’s cherished friend, Firz- 
Greene Hauieck, Es@., by his daughter. It is embellished with a view of Cro’nest, 
from the pencil of Weir, —a noble picture — soft, yet bold—the breadth and distri- 
bution of light and shade admirably managed, and the gradation of distance well 
preserved. It is engraved by SMituie, ina style which will compare, not unfavor- 
ably, with the better efforts of Finpen. ‘There is also a fine portrait of the author, 
engraved by Ketty, from a painting by Rogers. The letter-press is given in large 
pages, with a copious margin, upon the whitest copper-plate paper, with a large and 
clear type. Every department of the execution reflects credit wpon the publisher, who 
has acquired a high reputation for the external and typographical, as well as internal 
excellence of the works he has presented to the public. 


Pavt Utric. ANover. Intwo volumes. New-York: Haprer anp Broruers. 


Tue author of this work makes in it his début as a novelist; and those who dis- 
cuss its pages will find that he possesses, in a good degree, some of the peculiarly 
requisite merits of a writer of interesting fiction. He has an easy and pleasing facility 
of grouping adventures and incidents; that sort of tact which made Defoe’s fanciful 
volumes so like the records of truth; and which crowded the pages of Goéthe’s Wil- 
heim Meister with beings of the mind so like to life that we can scarcely deem the 
work other than a veritable record of actual scenes and circumstances. Paul Ulric 
seems indeed to be in many respects an autobiographer; and few who may be in- 
terested (as many readers will be) in his history, will imagine that it is purely the 
coinage of an imaginative brain. The work has that in it which will repay an 
encouraging purchase; and as it 1s the first positive attempt of the author in book- 
making, we can conscientiously promise him, that with requisite method and care, he 
can hardly fail hereafter of achieving a reputation upon which he can look with 
both profit and pleasure. 


Erato, —Numper Two. By Witiram D. Gatiacuer. Cincinnati: ALEXANDER FLAsu. 


Tuis little volume, for the most part, will sustain the promise.afforded by its predeces- 
sor, which it will be remembered was favorably noticed a few months since in these 
pages. We are sorry to perceive, however, — owing without question to a lack of 
revision, — that in the present collection there exist several blemishes bearing a stri- 
king resemblance to those which we pointed out on a former occasion. ‘These, in one so 
capable as our author, are scarcely pardonable: they are ‘black and grained spots’ in 
the tissue which he has woven, that ‘ will not out,’ — showing doubly palpable, more- 
over, from their close juxtaposition with numerous beauties, both of texture and color- 
ing. Such newly-coined phrases as ‘¢ongued the moslem creed,’—the ‘hour of 
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unrepose,’ etc, — should not have been suffered to escape; nor should plain prose like 


the following have found a place amidst ¢enuine poetry : 


*‘ Nazareth !—a name so hallowed in the land 
Ot old Judea, — sv associated, etc. 


There are some ti W examp!| ; of a piece with the foregoing whi h we are sure 


would, on studious examination, strike alike both author a ader. Let us hope, 


therefore, that the writer — keeping in mind the value of his young reputation — will 


hereafter eschew Aaste, both in writing and publishing. It is altogether inexcusable, 
Save ln those mediocre membe rs of the seribleri family, W ho, W hen hunger quickers 
their pens, obtrude upon the public, through itinerant venders of both sexes, their 


incomprehensible and misanthropic rhymes. 


‘The Conqueror,’ descriptive of the principal events in the career of Napoleon, and 


the longest poem in the collection before us, abounds in passages of great power and 


beauty, — strong without harshness, and polished without dilution. The annexed 
extracts bear their own recommendation : 


‘Again the vision changed. 
O’er mountains, clad in crusted snow,— 
O’er dangerous streams, with treach’rous ice halt-brid g’d ; 
Through half-frozeu bogs, that broke 
At every step, and peel’d 
The numb flesh from the wet and shivering leg, 
Laying bare the white and senseless bone,— 
Luabored the scattered wreck, 
The meagre fragments of the Conqueror’s hosts. 
The fieree and hardy toe pursued them close ; 
And Cossack bands forever scourged their rear, 
Striking the worn and wearied to the earth. 
Aud ever and anon, in the still night, 
Broke threatningly upon their bivouac, 
The Hetmaun’s wild hurra! 
And many, where they pitch’d their tents for rest, 
O’ercome by hunger, and fatigue, and cold, 
Lay down, and slept, and never woke again. 
Thus driven, thousands perish. ‘Thousands more, 
Old veterans, reach the fatal stream, since call’d 
The stream of myriad bones. 
Hanging upon their rear, the Russian hordes 
Harass, and capture, and fast thin their ranks. 
Now, crowded close upon the miry bank, 
The hovering Cossacks, like a murky cloud 
O’ercharged with lightning, pour their volleys forth ; 
And cannon, thickly planted on the heights, 
Hurl down their thunderbolts’ 


The conquered Cx Lig ror 1S at st. Hi ke i} 





‘Dealer of destinies! who hath dealt thine? 


Conqueror of kingdoms! who hath conquered thee ? 
Ay, gaze upon the heaving Deep — and there 
Behold thy bosom’s synonym! Thou needst 

No other mirror; for thou art as wild, 

And restless as the ucean, and as chafed! 

It has its limits, and thou now hast thine: 

Each deluged once the world; thou worst, with blood. 
But both are bounded now! and both alike 

Rage 'gainst the world, and muriwur angrily ; 

But there ’s a Power upon ye — and ye go 

Not forth again to fill that world with awe. 

Gaze then upon the deep — gaze on; and hold 
Companionship with darkness, and with storm — 
The elements alike of it and thee! 

Well canst thou hear, unmoved, the thunder-shock, 
And fearless look upon the lightning-shaft: 

What are they ?— what is all the strife, the war 

Of elements, to one whose word hath shaken 

Kings from their thrones, and in the ruins laid 
Themselves, and those that were most true to them! 
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From ‘Our Western Land’ we tak 


‘The land thou windest through, has not 


A mountain pass, or prairie plat, 


W here daring deeds have not been done: 


And every dark and wooded del) 
Some thrilling tale of blood can 
There a heroic father fell, 

And here his dauntless son; 
And there, perhaps a rod away, 


Laterary 


A moment, and again she ’s bound. 
Up, mother! they must fly. 

Up up they cannot longer stay, 

And thou with them must haste away. 
loo weak ? Then must thou die 

A tomahawk swings in the silent air. 

A dark hand clenches her tangled hair, 


The crown of her head is bloody ind bare, 


} The fetter’d wife and mother lav — And, dying, alone they leave her there. 

Her infant playing by her side. But hark! in that dell a death-shot rings, 

And she hath seen her first-born slain, And aloft the hindmost savage springs, 
And heard the hatchet cleave his brain, And falls like a stone to the ground ; 
Aud watched his heart’s blood flow like rain— But his comrades fear the vengeance near — 

Her first-born, and her pride. And away, away, like the startled deer 
And heard her lord’s loud battle- When the baying pack are close in the rear, 

And seen him hravely do and die. O’er rock and log they bound. 

Spartan! thongh to the earth o’erthrown, Their foe was but one, a younger son, 

Still waged he the unequal fight — Who had skulk’d when the havoe was first begun ; 
Still aim’d the deadly fire aright; He bad rifle — but loads, alas! but one. 
And when he felt death’s gathering night And he saw his father and brother slain, 
Come dark and chill, and cloud his sight, And the dead babe thrown at its mother’s feet; 
Fell back, and died without a groan. And heard her plead for mercy in vain, 
Now seiz’d the savage her prattling child! And soon beheld her fetter’d again, 
It look’d in his tattoo’d face, and smiled Death, but not mercy, to meet. 
The baubles and vermil there to see A knife gleam’u red on his straining eye, 
Loud shrieks that mother, and rends her hair — And he saw her sealp-lock waved on high: 
Then shivers the thongs that bind her there, Then he swore that the last who lingered should die 
And begs the savage her child to spare; Of that dark and murderous band. 
But, grinning, he swings it in the air, They fly ; but the proud scalp-bearer is still 

And dashes it ’gainst a tree ; But half way up the bordering hill 
Then lays it, quivering, at her feet. Young hero, now! Thetrigger he drew; 

A frantic moment ’tis closely prest, The glen was fill'd with his wild halloo ; 

Unconsciously, to her yearning breast; And away the cowardly Indians flew, 
ut its little heart hath ceas’d to beat, As if hundreds were at hand. 

And her streaming hair is its winding sheet. But he who had led those murderers on, 

How wild has grown that mother’s eve! Aud paused forthe scalp when his band were gone, 
Her limbs fail, and her brain reels round ; Lay cold and stiff in that bloody dell — 
Senseless she falls upon the ground ; And the panther found him where he fell.’ 

There are bits, choice alike in sentiment and garb, in ‘ The Mountain Paths,’ 
together with ‘ affectations, look you,’ —such as 
* —— ‘the hip-halloo of the wild cow-boy, — 


an un-American phrase, altogether. 


The following thrust, however, at the utilita- 


rian spirit of the day, is as just as it is felicitous: 


‘Gloriously comes he there! 


Morn on the hills! 


One hour of life like this, 


Pays for whole weeks of care 
Earth scarce hath greater bliss : 
Yet ‘ augel visits’ are almost as many 
As visits to the hills — They turn no penny! 


The breeze is rising now : 
The purple clouds sail gracefully along ; 
The spiral saplings bow, 
F And swell the choral song: 
; And from each tree-top, by the free wind stirr’d, 
Floats the rich matin of some grateful bird, 


Man — man a 


one! of all 


To whom this visible glory hath been given, 


Deemeth the privilege small 
Thus to commune with Heaven: 


There is no bank or rail-road stock on high — 


Stars are not gold — pence rain not from the sky 


» 


We cannot take leave of the little work under notice, without thanking the author 


for the enjoyment he has afforded us,—nor at the same time without repeating the 


hope that in his next number he will give us no caust (through haste or imadver 


tance) to mingle emotions of regret with those of pleasure — however greatly the 


latter may predominate. 


Med (Late eee 
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‘LA SOMNAMBULA.’ 
THE great ‘feature’ at the Park Theatre, 


during the past month, has been Bel 
lini’s celebrated Opera, La Somnambula. 


The music is of a character that increases 
in interest and attraction the more it is witnessed ; and surely if the spirit of poor Bellim 
eould look down upon the streaming eyes, and countenances of wrapt attention and 


delight, which have evidenced the power of his genius on each night of its display 


through the melting strains of this delicious composition, he would feel assured that 
his short life had not been passed altogether in vain. 


The story is exceedingly dramatic, — thus aflording a fine opportunity for the display 


of those histrionic powers which our English Prima Donna possesses in so eminent a 
degree. The piece opens with a chorus of peasants, expressive of joy and congratulation 
upon the expected marriage between Amina, a peasant girl, (Mrs. Woop,) and Elvino, 
(Mr. Woop.) Liza (Mrs. Conpurr) enters, in the midst of their hilarity, and expresses 
her dislike of the gay pageant, being herself enamounred of Elvino, and of course the 
unsuccessful rival of Amina. Alessio, (an amorous peasant, humorously represented by 
Mr. RicurxeGs,) desperately bent on matrimony, is extremely jealous of the affections of 
Liza, and most anxious, evidently against the will of the lady —who, by the way, is a 
malicious little body, and something of a coquette—that the wedding-day should bi 
fixed. The melancholy song in this part of the piece, and the chorus in praise of Elvino, 


were given with judgment and effect. Amina now enters, expressing to her friends her 


thanks for their congratulations. The Air, beginning ‘O Love, for me thy power,’ was 


given by Mrs. Wood with deep pathos, and heart-felt expression. On the entrance of 


Elvino, with a bound of youthful joyousness, a duet occurs between him and Amina, joined 
by the chorus, during which he presents his betrothed with a ring, and flowers. This 
is executed with all the touching simplicity of the music which composes it. At th 


stage of the piece, Count Rhodolpho (Mr. Broven) arrives, after a long absence fror 


t 
his estates, and sings the beautiful Air, ‘As I view now these scenes so charming,’ joined 


by Amina, Elvino, and chorus. He is unknown to his tenantry around him at the inn, 


and presently expresses a wish to retire for the night. Liza, the landlady, mentions a 


certain chamber of the house as suited to his accommodation. 


This chamber is of 
course the haunted apartment, touching which he is warned by Theresa, the mother of 
Amina, (Mrs. Vernon.) The ‘scena’ descriptive of the appearance of the ghost isa 
most affective bit of expressive humor. Rhodolpho, however, is not to be frightened, 
and determines to cultivate th 


e acquaintance of his ghostship, by taking up his quarter 
in this identical room. Another duet between Elvino and Amina, quite equal to the 
first, closes the first act. 

On the opening of the second act, Rhodolpho is discovered in his chamber, about 
retiring to rest, when suddenly the doors fly open, and Amina, in her sleep, holding a 
lighted candle, walks into the apartment. The acting of Mrs. Wood throughout this 
scene is beyond praise, and is only equalled by her performance in the third act. Rho- 
dolpho of course discovers in the Somnambulist, Amina, the whole secret of the haunted 
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chamber, when a pleasing recitative takes place between him and Amina. The latter, 


(dreaming of Elvino,) in a playful manner accuses him of jealousy, and then offers her 






















hand, which Rhodolpho takes; but fearing to awaken her, and doubtful of the propriety : 
of remaining alone with her in his own apartment, is about leaving her, when she, still 
dreaming of the marriage rites, seems to see herself, her affianced, and friends, before 
the altar, and describes the peculiarities of the ceremony in words, music, and action, of 
the most expressive character. Rhodolpho at last leaves the chamber, and Amina, in 
her unconsciousness, throws herself upon his bed. Male and female peasants now id 
appear, with the Bailie of the village, and Alessio, to welcome him — his rank as Lord a 
of the Manor having been discovered. The chorus as they approach the bed, — their t 
surprise and suppressed laughter, on beholding a woman, where they expected to have 

found the Count, — were depicted by the whole chorus-troop in a very supe! ma ; 
Elvino and Theresa now enter, brought by Liza, who, it should be remarked, had n 

disturbed by the entrance of the supposed ghost, while in the exercise of sundry lit 

coquetries, which she was enjoying with the Count, and who, on her escape from thi 

chamber, had ascertained the true quality of the spectral visitant. In the malice of her 

heart, she discloses all to Elvino. The scene between Elvino and Amina, on her waking, 

at this discovery, is unexcelled in the musical drama. The surprise of the poor girl — the 

imple ‘ Ah! where am I?’ — was uttered by Mrs. Wood in a faultless tone and manner. 

The shame of Amina at the base aspersions now heaped upon her, — the anguish and 

contempt of Elvino, — the protestations of innocence on the one side, and the menaces 
of conviction, disappointment, and disgust on the other, together with the powerful 

music, — produced an effect which we have never seen surpassed. The acting, alone, of 

the two principal characters in this scene, would render it one of intense interest. From 

the moment of awaking, to the fall of the curtain, there is a gradual enhancement of the 

violent emotions of rage, jealousy, disappointment, and despair, until they reach a eli- 

max wholly unparelleled, as we believe, in operatic composition. In the acting and sing- 

ing of Mrs. Wood throughout this scene, there is an utter abandonment of every other 

thought and feeling, save the restless agony of innocence despairing in its efforts to clear 

away a foul suspicion, yet still renewing them, at each indignant impulse, with added : 


energy. 


The third act of La Sonambulais ‘ one entire and perfect chrysolite’ T 


i al 





he opening 


chorus is charming, and the concerted piece between Amina and Theresa, at the melan- ’ 






choly appearance of Elvino, with his firm yet tender repulse, is, in its expression of sub- 
dued sorrow, in beautiful contrast with the last scene of the secondact. The eynosur 


] . ] | ‘ ' ‘ 
however, at this stage of the opera, is the solo of Elvino, beginning, ‘ Still so gently o’er 






me stealing. Mr. Wood surprised his most ardent admirers by the fine taste and skill 
1 1 ~ 4] - ] } 
which marked the execution of this delicious morceau Itis decidedly the mo success 


ful effort of his powers ever exhibited upon our stage. Amina, hopeless of 


recovering 


the confidence of her betrothed, and exhausted by her suffering, retires within a cottage 





to rest. Inthe mean time Elvino declares his determination to take Liza to wife. At th 


















moment Count Rhodolpho enters, — declares the innocence of Amina, — and explains 

the situation in which she entered his apartment. Elvino will not be convinced, but per- 

ists in making Liza his bride, when her shawl, found in the chamber of Rhodolpho, is 

Su ily proauced. This of « urse ‘settles / br } is yet still does satisfy Elvino, 

of Amina’s constancy and truth. At this juncture, however, the im it cirl appears 

upon the roof of the cottage, walking (as in the second act) in her sleep eaves i 
She steps steadily onward, and crosses a rude | suspended from the roof over a i 
revolving mill-wheel, and a fearful chasm beneath. As she reaches th dle of th 

bridge, it gives way, with a fearful crash, — yet the Somnambulist continues her perilous 







walk, and reaches the ground in safety. Standing in the centre of the stage, she utter 
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as before, lier feelings in her sleep, and recurring to her forsaken condition, wishes Elvino 
happiness as pure as her own misery is intense. Great asis our admiration of Mrs. Wood, 
we certainly did not deem her capable of the quiet, life-like acting of this and the preceding 
sleeping scene. Elvino is convinced, — Ainina restored to his bosom, — the vile plans o¢ 


} 


Liza are frustrated,— and the whole closes with a finale every way worthy of this 


splendid composition. 

It is seldom that a new opera is produced, in the representation of which there is so 
much to praise, and so little to condemn. The orchestra appeared to give more than usual 
attention. Some of the members of that body, however, we must say, want nothing so 
much asa soul, and may be seen, at almost any time, drawing their bows with as much 
nonchalance, and as little feeling, over their fiddle-strings, while executing the finest pas- 
sages of Bellini, as is apparent in their expressive countenances while delighting the 
house with the favorite melody denominated ‘ Number Six.’ With one or two exceptions, 
the leader is almost the only one who really seems to feel the music before him. Again 
we say, ‘ Give these gentlemen souls, and they will do justice to La Somnambula.’ 

Mr. Brough sung his music with taste and judgment. More practice in the art of 
acting will make this gentleman all that himself or friends may desire. As a singer, he 
has already the full approval of the public. Mrs. Vernon never performed better than in 
Theresa. She executed the music extremely well, and acted the character to admiration. 
Mr. Richings, as Allessio, was quite at home, and made as much of the part as it would 
bear. Mrs. Conduit is no actress: she sings well, but without a particle of emotion. The 


opening cavatina, commencing ‘Sounds so joyful,’ would have been very effective, could 


she but have thrown a dash of feeling into the words; but there was no expression, or 
rather a very wrong expression, in the manner of her execution. She sang it asif de- 
lighted, whereas the words themselves express a sentiment the very reverse of pleasure. 
Nevertheless, we can with justice say of Mrs. Conduit, that she has done more in the 
character of Liza toward creating a reputation as a vocalist, than in any other character 
she has assumed. And now, to sum up our approbation in a few words, we close this 
somewhat extended notice, by declaring, that of all the operas ever produced at the 
Park Theatre, — Cinderella alone excepted, —‘La Somnambula’ is the most effective, 
and, we predict, will be the most lastingly-attractive: and above every other character 
that we have ever witnessed in the musical drama, we say, in the words of the opening 


chorus of this opera, ‘ Vira Amina!’ c. 






Amertcan THEATRE, Bowery. — Boorn, (when he is himself.) the first tragedian in 
America, has performed his range of characters at the American Theatre, during the 
past month, to the entire satisfaction of large audiences. His Jago, (played to Hamstrn’s 
Othello, which was a fine piece of acting,) was all that Shakspeare intended to represent 
by the character. His Sir Giles Overreach, which we consider his best personation, 
was never played by him with more sustained excellence throughout: and his Richard 
the Third — second only to that of Kean— requires no eulogy. The tent scene, and the 
stormy, bustling action which succeeds, would have done honor to the Great Master of 
this trasedv. Next to his Sir Giles, we should rank Booth’s Cassius. It was a bitter, 


impassioned, withering picture of the lean Roman. 


Dramatic Reapines. —J. W. S. Hows, —(a gentleman of fine literary and clas- 
sical attainments, whose successful début in Shylock, at the Park Theatre, was 
noticed some months ago in these pages, and who has since won an honorable histrionic 
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reputation,) — gave, on the evening of the 28th ultimo, the first of a series of Dramatic 
Readings, at Clinton Hall. The audience was select. but not crowded — owing, doubt- 
less, to the sreat counter-attractions at the other dramatic resorts. After a brief, chaste, 
and pertinent extempore address, Mr. Hows opened with the trial scene in the Merchant 
of Venice. It was a fine intellectual treat — perfectly conceived, and well produced. The 
murder scene from Macbeth was given with startling power; and the scene from The 
Rivals, although of another order of dramatic talent, was equally praiseworthy. The 
whole entertainment, which we lack room to notice in detail, was gratifvine to th 


auditory, and highly creditable to the taste and ability of Mr. Hows. 


Bequests. — We are glad to perceive that examples of munificence in private legacies 
and donations, among philanthropists of ample means, are becoming more common 
than formerly inour country. This—touse the tritest of all phrases, for want of a 
better —is as it should be. We have never thought much of those liberal souls who wait 
until death has disrobed them of all they possess, before they consent to part with it. 
Posthumous philanthropy is of all kinds the worst; and so far from venerating th 


memory of one who endows an institution or enriches a community becausehe cannot help 


it, we are inclined to think lightly of his ashes. One of the greatest pleasures that man 


is capable of njoying, arises from the luxury of doing co vd. 


is one cause why Woman makes her gentle way in cheerfulness through the thou- 


We verily believe that this 


sand neglects and trials which come to her on the tide of years; why she is resigned and 
happy, even when surrounded with adverse events. Her yearning sympathies and strong 
affections are ever active —ever abundant. With her, to cheer is to be cheered —to 
relieve, is to be self-comforted. In this matter, the philosophy of the hearth and fire-side 


speaks volumes to the bustling sons of men. It is the key to human felicity ; and if the 
sterner sex would but learn the lesson rightly, there would be far more enjoyment in the 
world. He who sees some asylum, or college, or public charity, thriving, and diffusing 
its benefits to the strngcling and the unfortunate, through Ais influence, has within his 
heart a well of refreshment springing up to enduring vitality. They whose friends and 
relatives rise around to call them blessed while they live — who give to the young enjoy- 
ment and hope, and awaken the love and gratitude which beneficence never fails to 


inspire — ‘they are they’ who the most experience the purest happiness while living, 
and are fondly remembered when no more. 


INTERNATIONAL Copy-ricut Law. — We intend to fight upon this theme, until our eye- 
lids shall object to wag. Right pleased are we to perceive that the seed of discussion on 
this subject is taking root, — and the journalists who shall continne their disquisitions 
thereon, will do incalculable service to the literature of their country. Since the last 
number of this Magazine was issued, we have conversed with several members of con- 
gress, including some of the most eminent statesmen of the day, who assure us that the 
matter only requires to be properly understood in our national legislature, to be instantly 
acted upon. They deplore the anti-republican piracy of mind by which the literary 
laborers in two great countries are defrauded of their rights, and they seem resolved to 
avert so glaring an evil. In wishing success to their endeavors, we do but iterate in 
another shape the just and excellent phrase — ‘ God speed the right!’ 
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LITERARY RECORD. 


Tue Famity Commentary. — The sixth number of this work has just been issued 


from the press of Witt1am Jackson of this city. There was an interruption in the regular 
appearance of the numbers, occasioned by the death of a gentleman interested in them, 
during a short absence of the Editor in Europe. The publication is now resumed, and 


will appear regularly in monthly numbers, until the work is completed. Several denomi- 


nations of Christians in England concurred in the preparation of this work, ‘ to cover,’ 
as they said, ‘only that common ground where all evangelical Christians meet, and to 
make a plain and practical exposition of truth and duty, compact in size, moderate in 
price, and suited to Christians of every station, rank, and denomination.’ The work is 
based upon the commentaries of Henry and Scott, the most important ideas of thosé 
eminent divine s be ing condensed and ble nded Lowe ther, so as to form one conunuous 
exposition. In addition to this, it is enriched by extracts from more than one hundred 
other writers, in the various departments of Biblical Literature, constituting a kind of 
digest of the most valuable results which eminent critics and divines have arrived at, in 
their study of the Bible. It is published without the text, and may be used with any Bible. 
There is to be united to the work a set of Scriptural Illustrations, of no ordinary cha- 
racter. They consist of a series of wood engravings and steel-plate maps, supericr to any 
thing of the kind heretofore got up to illustrate or embellish the Bible. They were pre- 
pared, as we learn, by a company of proprietors in England, at the average expense of 
from twenty to thirty guineas each. A choice selection from these are to be incorporated 
by the American publisher with the work under notice. The first twelve of these have 
been re-engraved by our distinguished artist, Apams. National pride aside, we think he 
has, in some of them, made no small improvement upon the English originals. To say 
nothing of the others, (which possess great and various merit,) we would instance the 
‘Coast of the Red Sea, near Rephidim and Dophkah,’ as decidedly the best American 
engraving on wood we have ever seen. There is a finish, an atmosphere about it, not 
surpassed by many of the better cuttings on copper or steel. The view of the Nile, and 


the ‘ Approach of the Israelites to Mount Sinai,’ are scarcely less meritorious. 


‘Tue Year Boox.’— Thus is entitled a handsome volume of upward of a hundred 
pages, recently published by Mr. Cuarces S. Francis, of this city. Itis an astronomical 
and philosophical annual, in three parts, containing: First, — Astronomy; an exposition 
of its principles, and the true method of studying the science : Second, — Extensive astro- 
nomical calculations, made for several different meridians and parallels, and fitted for 
general use in all parts of the United States: Third, — Miscellaneous articles, including 
among other matters useful and agreeable, notices of recent inventions, and discoveries in 
the more practical departments of Science and the Arts. The author is MarsHa.r 
Conant, — and judging from a cursory examination, we are of opinion that his work 
supplies a most important desideratum, and that its merits will cause it to find a place 
on the table of most heads of families, and the desk of the man of business. 


Tue Grrw’s Boox.— This beautiful volume, now in the press, is one of the publications 
of the London Religious Tract Society. It was written by a Mother, whose object was 
to make an entertaining and valuable book, that should have a happy influence upon the 
minds and characters of young Misses. It is intended for a Christmas and New-Year’s 
present, both in this country and in England. It is embellished with an elegant steel- 
engraved frontispiece, and numerous excellent wood-cuts by Apams. It will be pub- 


lished by Witt1am Jackson, No. 53, Cedar-street, and will be in season for the holidays. 
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‘Tue Partisan.’ — This latest production of the gifted Simms has been published by 
the Brorners Harper, but at so late a period of the month as to preclude the possibility 
of a notice in the present number. A brief reference to the field Of action chosen, and the 
leading drumatis persone, has already appeared in this Magazine. We have given ‘The 
Partisan’ a cursory perusal, and can truly say, that of all the efforts of the author, we 
esteem this, in many respects, the best. Nature, effective imagination, and fine descrip- 
tive powers, are its prominent characteristics; and though the somewhat abrupt close 
of the story may be objected to, with perhaps one or two minor mistakes of judgment, 
the work cannot but take a high rank with its precedent candidates for public favor. 


Mrs. Hemans’ Poeticat Works have been published both by Messrs. Griag ANp 
Exuiort, and by Tuomas T. Asn, of Philadelphia. We prefer the edition of the first 
mentioned house, for several reasons. The execution is much better, the type larger, 
and the pages more numerous. The one by Ash, however, has the advantage of a 
portrait, — but we are constrained to say that it is rather poorly executed, although it 
is probably faithful enough as a likeness. No volume ought to be marred by slurred 
mezzotints. Portraits, if worth publishing at all, are worthy of being engraved. 


Booxs ror THE Younc. — Messrs. Taytor anp Govtp, at the Brick Church Chapel, 
opposite the City Hall, deserve well at the hands of parents, for the many useful and 
instructive little books for children which are issued from their press. Two of these are 
before us, —one entitled ‘Pleasure and Profit, or the Boy’s Friend,’ the other ‘Mary 
and Florence.’ The first is a various and pleasing Miscellany, well calculated to have 
a salutary influence in leading the boy to cultivate traits of character which wiil make 
him a respected, happy, and useful man. The second is a reprint of a small popular 
English volume, designed to give instruction to the young, in a familiar manner, on 
religious subjects, and to point out to them some way in which they might improve their 
dispositions. Both are very pleasing little books, and excellent in tendency. 


Smitn’s Greocraruy. — Messrs. D. Burcess anp Company, Hartford, Conn., and 
Messrs. W. Marsuatt ann Company, Philadelphia, have recently issued an excellent 
Geography, on the Productive System, designed for academies, schools, and families. 
The author is Roswett C. Smitrn, Esq., a gentleman who has acquired a favorable 
celebrity by several previous school books. The questions relating to the subjects treated 
of, are plainly and simply put; and the learner is greatly aided by numerous wood- 
engravings, which assist the memory through the eye. Accompanying the Geography is 
a neat and correct Atlas, in quarto. The work, we are confident, will not be lung in 


winning its way to popular favor. 


Rosinson Crusoe. — Who has not read the ‘Life and surprising Adventures of Robin- 
son Crusoe, of York, Mariner,’ — that most natural and charming history of the inimita- 
ble Deroe? Few who have — and small is the number of those who have not — but 
will greet with satisfaction the edition of this work just published by the Broruers 
Harper, in a beautiful volume of some five hundred pages, illustrated by fifty-five wood- 
engravings, cut by Apams. In addition to the story proper, the book contains a well- 
written biographical account of the author. 


Dr. Brrn’s ‘Hawks or Hawk Ho ttow’ has been much applauded, as a work of 
power, and strong interest ; but it is generally deemed the rudest of all his works, in point 
of literary execution. The style is not so elaborate and beautiful as that of his other 
novels; but, once entered upon, the book is one not to be relinquished until its perusal is 


completed. 
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Yarrow Re-VisiTEp, AND OTHER Poems. —- This work, by Wordsworth, alluded to in 
our last as forthcoming, has been issued by Messrs. BartLetr anp Raynor, in a neat 
volume of some two hufidred and forty pages. It consists of poems of various length, to 
the number of upward of an hundred and twenty. We will not so slander the good 
taste of the community, as to believe that a second edition of these records of the heart, 
wherein the best of thoughts are clothed in the purest words, will not soon be demanded 
at the hands of the publishers. 


Hinton’s Unitep Srates. — The fifteenth part of Hinton’s History and Topography 
of the United States has recently been published. It is embellished by two fine steel 
engravings, from the burin of Ancner, — the one a view of Schenectady, the other of St. 
Paul’s Church, in this city. The editor is Samve: L. Knapp, Esq., a gentleman whose 
labors in this work, as well as in the popular series of ‘ Picturesque Beauties of the Hudson 
River and its Vicinity,’ —a kindred publication in some respects, —bespeak him well 
qualified for the department which he fills. 


*Yourn’s Keepsake, a Christmas and New-Year’s Gift for Young People,’ has just 
been published by Messrs. Joun ALLEN anp Company, Boston. Itis illustrated by six 
engravings, two of which, ‘Gabrielle,’ and ‘George and his Dog,’ — the first by Ormssy, 
and the second by GaLLauper and Anprews, from a charming picture by Fisner, — are 
worth the small price of the book. The matter is appropriate, and superior to much of 
the juvenile literature of the day. The whole is neatly printed, and the binding tasteful. 


Sranparp Lirerature. — Mr. Grorce Dearsorn has in press, and nearly ready for 
publication, uniform with his series of Standard Literature, the Life and writings of Byron, 
containing all of Moore’s, with many letters, not embraced in Murray’s edition. There 
will also be several poems which are not in the English copy. The type is to be of the 
size of the English edition, and the whole embellished with splendid engravings. The 
same house will soon publish an edition of Dryden’s Works, (uniform with the above 
popular series,) including his Poems, Virgil, prose works, and selections from his Plays. 


Peter Partey’s ALMANAc. — This is one of those excellent little collections, for the 
production of which the author is widely and justly celebrated. Its class may be 
humble, but it is of itself full of instruction and amusement, judiciously blended, — 
touching, in the happiest manner, upon almost every topic of common interest. Uncle 
Peter uses great plainness of speech, and his inculcations are always wholesome. The 
astronomical portions are familiarly explained, and the work is illustrated by numerous 
wood-cuts. It bids fair to have a wider circulation than any other annual of the season. 


‘Tue Hermirace, a Batiap.’ —A friend in Canada, to whose courtesy we have been 
more than once indebted, has forwarded us a brief Poem, bearing the above title, — the 
production, as we learn, of Mr. Cutsnoime, a gentleman of fine literary taste ind attain- 
ments, formerly of Montreal. It is founded on a tradition not unlike the story of ‘ Fair 
Rosamond,’ and though somewhat irregular, is marked by easy versification, and a 
pleasing fancy. 


Hauieck’s Porms.— Mr. Grorce Dearsorn will issue, in the course of a few days, 
the poems of Hatteck, in a style—if we may judge from the portions which we have 
seen of the work— surpassing even that in which the productions of Drake were 
recently presented to the public. 
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Enousu Annvat Lireraturs.— The English Annuals for the season have all been 
received by the American importers, Messrs. Witey anp L@xe. Although we have 
already far exceeded our allotted space, we make room to gives der, in the language 
of Pantaloon in the play, a ‘curtailed abbreviation compressing the particulars’ touching 
the different nature and prominent merits of these yearly offerings upon the shrine of 
sentiment and taste. Wecommence with 

Tue Orntentat ANNUAL, — devoted to the illustration of scenes in India. The engra- 
vings, of which there are twenty-two, are superb, —especially the views of Muskat, 
the Island of Elephanta, and Bombay. The Tiger-Hunt, too, is exceedingly spirited, 
and ‘ A Hindoo Woman,’ graceful and pleasing. The matter is interesting, and is descrip- 
tive, mainly, of the scenes or characters depicted by the artist. 

Jennincs’ Lanpscare Annvat we should place next in order of attraction. It has 
twenty-one elaborately-finished plates, representing different scenes in Spain. Of these, 
the Bull-ring, the gorgeous Palazza-Real and Catholic procession at Seville, Cordova, 
by ‘the bright waters of the Gaudalquiver, the Prison of the Inquisition, and the Ala- 
meda at Cadiz, may be mentioned as surpassingly fine. The descriptive portions of the 
work are good. 


Heatn’s Picturesque ANNvAL contains twenty-five views in St. Petersburg and 
Moscow, with corresponding letter-press illustrations, conveying much valuable 
information in regard to Russian scenery, manners, and customs. The pictures of 
Troitska Church, Fontanka Canal, the several views of Kazan Church and Bridge, 
the Admiralty from the Palace-Quay, and the two views of Moscow and the Kremlin, 
are truly admirable. 


Tue CuristiAN Keepsake AND Missionary ANNUAL is devoted to the interests of 
piety at home, and to the records of the progress of Christianity abroad — these latter 
furnished by Missionaries who have lived among the people, and who have beheld the 
scenes, described. It contains seventeen plates. Among these are portraits of Morri- 
rison, the first Protestant Missionary, Wilberforce, Mrs. Fry, from a painting by our 
countryman Leslie, and Mirza Mohammed Ali Bey, the softest and most perfect en- 
graving in the volume. Nazareth, the Cedar-forests of Lebanon, and the Entrance to 
Mower River, Cape of Good Hope, are good pictures, executed in a very superior 
manner. The Christian Keepsake will be warmly welcomed by intelligent Christian 
readers of taste. 

Tue Encuisnh AnNvAL. —This is an elegant ‘Book of Beauty,’— its embellishments 
being mostly portraits of certain ‘noble’ females. A sweet, affectionate face is that of 
the Hon. Mrs. Pelham, yet the features are scarcely more lovely than the solemn dignity of 
Hon. Lady Erskine, or the pure maternal beauty of the Countess Gower. Lady Char- 
lotte Bury, although engraved from a painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence, has neither 
beauty nor grace. The honorable lady greatly resembles an intoxicated courtezan. 
There are a few landscapes, but they lack variety and interest, being generally noble- 
men’s seats, or royal castles. The contents are miscellaneous, — the good alternating 
with the silly. 


Frrenpsuip’s Orrerinc.— This annual is printed upon small type, and contains a 
large amount of excellent miscellaneous reading. ‘The Land of Dreams,’ by T. K. 
Hervey, is worth the price of the book. The plates are eleven in number. Without 
any of them being poor, there is a wide range of merit among them, up to actual ex- 
cellence, 


Tur Forcer-Me-Nor has eleven plates, many of them fine specimens of art. Among 
the articles, we remark an admirable and most natural sketch, entitled ‘Life in the 
Woods,’ by Col. Wittiam L. Strong, of New-York. 
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Curistmas. — Before the present month is over, this delightful season will advene. 
Reader, let us anticipa >a little, and wish you a merry Christmas. We will take it out 
in patronage, (a vic ths has no acceptable synonym,) for which we trust we 
shall prove ourselves duly thankful. It is with a sense of pleasure that we desire for 
you every good thing; but we feel solemn, when we think how many lives must be 
sacrificed for your enjoyment. What hordes of slaughtered pigs — what hecatombs of 
hens, turkeys, and other barn-door fowls! The idea is something too awful to cherish, 
and we will dismiss it. We will merely add, that that reader will best enjoy Christmas, 
whose responsibilities for literary nourishment sit lightly on his mind; and who enables 


us to say unto him—as old King Lear said to the elements that howled eround his 
aged head — 


‘You owe us no subscription!” 


Loaic.— The correspondent who proposes to give us a series of papers on Logic, is 
informed hereby, that they would not in our view be acceptable to the public. Long and 
abstract dissertations are assuredly out of place in the pages of a various Magazine. He 


who writes on logic, makes a dead onset upon the patience of his reader, with such imple- 


ments as Fuller describes, — to wit : ‘ with syllogismes, long swords; enthymems, short 
daggers; dilemmas, two-edged swords, that cut both sides; sorites, chain-shot; and for 
the defensive, distinctions, which are shields ; and retorts, which are targets, with a pike 
in the middest of them, both for to defend and to oppose.’ 


Fare For THE Biinp.— Under the direction of the Board of Managers of the New- 
York Institution for the Blind, a Farr will be held on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, 
the 28th, 29th, and 30th days of December, at Niblo’s Garden. We cannot let the occa- 
sion pass, without a word in behalf of an object so humane. Surely, it will prompt 
thousands to ascertain, by personal experiment, that ‘it is more blessed to give than to 
receive,’ — that there is no luxury like the luxury of doing good. 


CLOSE OF THE VOLUME. 

THE present number of the KNICKERBOCKER closes the sixth volume. The Proprietors cannot 
permit the occasion to pass, without expressing their acknowledgments for the steadily-increasing 
favor of the public. It will have been seen, it is confidently believed, that no exertions have been 
spared to render the Magazine all that was promised when its supervision was assumed by its pre- 
sent conductors: indeed, it is hoped, that in large and frequent additions to the maximum quota of 
pages per month, —in the eliciting of valuable contributions from eminent writers in both hemis- 
pheres, — and in the manner as well as matter of the work, — abundant evidence has been observed 
of a disposition to exceed, rather than to fall short of, the original designs of the Proprietors and 
Editors. It may not be out of place to remark here, that at no period since the establishment of 
this periodical has its literary capabilities, both present and prospective, been more gratifying to its 
Proprietors, or more favorable to the mental enjoyment cf its readers, than now. The January num- 
ber will commence a new volume: and it is proper to add, — in view of late omissions, in this regard, 
beyond the control of the Proprietors, — that such are now the arrangements of the mechanical 


department of this Magazine, that it will be published with punctuality on the first of every month. 
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